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-  senaeaaed it is a matter of time. Most little magazines 
haven't had much staying power. Which is why the staff 
of Poetry is particularly proud of its record of thirty-six years 
without missing a month—though we'd rather not think 
about the times we've had to delay the deadline to worry 
about the printer's bill. And perhaps size should be con- 
sidered: Poetry’s circulation has grown to eight times the 
number of copies of the first issue. Distinction, too, ought 
to be a factor, and Poetry introduced to audiences in this 
country the works of Pound, Eliot, Sandburg, Wallace 
Stevens, Marianne Moore, Louise Bogan, Robert Fitzgerald, 
Karl Shapiro, and many others. 


O* the other hand, the mark of the “big magazine” seems 
to be money, and on that score Poetry can claim little 
success. The only bottle of blue ink we ever had was mis- 
placed by an associate editor just after World War I. In 
spite of increasing circulation and expanding volume of 
advertising, Poetry’s ends are a little further from meeting 
than they have ever been. Yet our contributors, who have 
always been paid, are now paid a higher rate than ever 
before, and we spend more money on printing, engraving, 
and binding. The fair conclusion seems to be that we are 
becoming a bigger and bigger little magazine. . . . That 
describes the contents of our magazine too. More and more 
poets, both the established ones and newcomers, find Poetry 
the most dependable medium for their new poems—and, in 
the long run, the most widely read. 
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Dudley Wynn 


THE HUMANITIES 
IN THE SOUTHWEST 


DESPITE our wishing that it might be otherwise, 

the outlook for almost everything in the South- 

western region of the United States is probably 

about the same as the outlook in the world 

at large. One may believe, as I do, that the 

humanities have a better chance in the 

Southwest than in some other regions of the 

United States without abandoning the conviction that if the 

whole picture is viewed there is still a great deal of soul- 

searching to do, and that there are a great many conditions 

which work directly in opposition to the growth of the spirit 
of not only the humanities but of liberal education generally. 

One’s being asked to write upon such a subject indicates that 

we are, on the whole, still in our wartime humor of seeking a 

better justification of ourselves, educationally and culturally. 

When all our campuses were turned into modified military 

camps and our major efforts were concentrated upon the manip- 

ulation of complicated new devices of detection and destruction, 

our consciences kept saying, “Where do the liberal studies go 

from here? What is the place of humane learning, of the arts, of 

the disinterested search for truth in a world where one branch 

of truth, science, seems to lend itself so successfully to the prac- 


tical job of defeating an enemy and saving our lives?” These 


5 








6 DUDLEY WYNN 
were good questions, and still are, although perhaps they are 
getting less honest answers now than when the pressures of actual 
war were on. 

The pressures of a cold war are destructive of humane values, 
too, and a great deal more insidious. The necessity of sheer 
physical survival in World War II was an energizing force 
which, paradoxically, left a great deal of room for thinking about 
aims and ends. The enemy, German fascism, was tangible, and 
its defeat by superior force was always conceivable. The new 
enemy, who creates fear of an ideology as well as fear of a poten- 
tially great force, is more intangible. The tendency to abandon 
all thinking, to get ready to fight force with force, to prepare the 
nation’s inner strength as it is called, to make a monolithic social 
structure that will be absolutely impregnable, presents a major 
crisis in our American history and, indeed, in the world’s his- 
tory. Insofar as this psychological effort does abandon thinking 
about possible alternatives and insofar as it makes itself into a 
bitter and vindictive effort to squash all reasonableness and all 
disinterestedness, it is nothing less than a loss of nerve. Thinking 
is in danger of becoming more of a luxury now than during 
1941-45. The reliance upon force alone is getting to be more the 
order of the day than in the war years. The loss of nerve makes 
our heritage of ideas less usable than when we were actually 
in a shooting war. 

This is not a good situation for the liberal studies, for it means 
that we now wish to limit instead of enlarge our basic national 
ideal. At the very moment when we are cast, willy-nilly, into a 
position of world leadership, we display to the world a great 
deal of hysteria instead of the basically sound ideas that we are 


possessed of and should be promoting. Above all, this suspicious 


glaring at potential enemies across the hemispheres and over the 
shortened air-routes only puts and keeps the emphasis on more 
technology, more production, more power, more saber-rattling. 


This fear, expressing itself partly in witch-hunts at home, does 
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not improve our actual position abroad, but rather puts us, in 
the eyes of the world at large, in the position of the fear-stricken 
miser who does not understand his own strength and advantages 
but who is determined to hold what he has. The world looks to 
us for ideas as well as dollars and force, and we do not supply the 
leadership that our heritage and history indicate we should be 


supplying. 

In this general aura of paucity of ideas and muscle-bound fear, 
will we give enough attention to the developing of our cultural 
resources, the clarifying of our aims, the education of the great 
democratic body politic? Our insularity, once our strength inso- 
far as it kept us away from an interest in imperialistic dabbling, 
now becomes our weakness as we are forced into world leader- 
ship. Insularity, let us remember, makes us unwilling to think 
in terms of real leadership. Insularity is ignorance of history, 
ignorance of one’s own cultural origins and heritage. It is 
complacency. Insularity is always in danger of equating what 
one is with what one ought to be. It attaches emotion to words 
such as democracy and then assumes that democracy is solely 
what the newspapers and the radio commentators and the propa- 
gandists say it is—what we have here and now, perfect and un- 
changing, a magical “American way of life” that admits of no 
improvement. 

In the midst of a cold war and the half-hearted but neverthe- 
less abundant preparation for a shooting war, vocationalism and 
technology are inevitably emphasized. Modern society requires 
its hundreds of thousands of well-trained specialists, and many 
of the specialties are difficult, allowing little time for general or 
liberal education. We cannot in a democratic state commit our- 
selves to the proposition that liberal education is itself a specialty 
open to only an elite, and yet we have not solved the problem 
of making liberal education the gateway through which students 
move to specialization. Our heart is not yet in that task, and we 
get little moral support from society at large, which is still so 
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enamored of the success of professional, vocational, and techno- 
logical education that it does not see the need of a firmer liberal 
base. Yet here is the great problem of education in a democracy 
that has become highly technological. There is simply no answer 
in retreat from professional and technological training. It is a 
question of humanizing and liberalizing engineers, accountants, 
lawyers, radar operators, and not at all any longer a question of 
neglecting training because a few persons think it is lowbrow, 
overpractical, or wrong. The difficulty of this ever-present prob- 
lem is augmented in an era of rapid technological progress moti- 
vated and stimulated by the demonstrated fact that technology 
has quite apparent advantages in any struggle for power or even 
for survival. 

And, against this world background of fear and uncertainty 
coupled with the demonstrable advantages of specific training, 
what could liberal education do, assuming that it were given 
abundant opportunity to go ahead on its own lines? 

When one attempts answers to big questions like this, the 
answers are inevitably full of wishful thinking, and ideological 
in the worse sense, that is, out of touch with the realities of 
human nature and the day-by-day difficulties of any process. And 
yet, in general terms, and keeping in mind the two difficulties 


already mentioned—namely, our insularity and its accompanying 


complacency, and the terrific pressure of technology—perhaps 


considerable agreement could be reached on a sort of two-point 
program. A good ‘first point would be somewhat as follows, I 
believe. Attack insularity by working at the problem of what 
are the basic democratic values in contradistinction to the more 
or less accidental and impermanent accompaniments of democ- 
racy in our land and our time. Our values come from Greece, 
from the Hebrews, the Romans, from Christianity, from the 
bourgeois revolution of thé eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
from our own American culture and history. They boil down to 


the dignity and worth of the individual, the necessity of co-opera- 
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tion and a “common will” and a moral structure in human 
society, the need for ever-widening concepts of freedom and duty 
to release creativeness in human affairs, the high importance of 
unselfish and disinterested thought, the presence of a constantly 
alert critical spirit to keep any status quo from thinking itself 
perfect. 

In one way of looking at the question—and such matters are 
inevitably and unavoidably controversial—some of the accom- 
paniments to democracy in our time, elements which are acci- 
dental and impermanent by contrast with more basic values, 
and which inhibit one or the other of the more permanent 
values, could be listed as follows: the American system of free 
enterprise as conceived by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers; the concept that an amoral competitiveness can bring 
the greatest good; the idea that all major organs of culture must 
be commercialized and follow the pattern of private profit; the 
idea that the masses are vulgar and can only want the vulgar 
things that commercial interests wish to give them; the idea that 
Christ was a great salesman and Socrates a pathetic Quixote; 
the idea that all artists are crazy; the notion that anyone who 
never met a payroll could not possibly have a practical idea; the 
notion that most scientists are disloyal; the notion that the Amer- 
ica that is best represented by the Time-Fortune-Life complex is 
the only civilized nation on earth and the only one fit to lead 


the world in the century ahead; the idea that every man has his 


price; the idea that anything that you can and do get by with 
is ultimately justified because it worked; the idea that education 
is supposed to give an individual the capacity to adjust to things 
as they are instead of turning the critical spirit loose upon 
things; and so on and on. . 

These are the questions or the kinds of questions we have 
got to think about simply because they are the issues upon which 
we as a nation and a people are to be judged in the world. In- 
telligent Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, Latin Americans, 
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Chinese are probably not going to have their sympathies deeply 
enlisted in any bare struggle for power between an American 
imperialism and a Russian expansionism. They would be inev- 
itably on our side if we stood for something positive, if they felt 
that behind our bristling there was a national character, an 
ideal, a human heritage being carried forward. They do not see 
our basic ideals and values in pictures of Life going to a party, 
huge stadiums, give-away radio programs, grandiloquent talk 
about “the highest standard of living in the world” and “the 
American way of life.” 

A second point in our hypothetical program would be to 
attack the problem of a necessary emphasis upon training and 
technology in our time by working towards some creative idea 
of the ultimately proper relationship of technology, production, 
things to humane ends. In short, attack the problem of Amer- 
ica's leadership in the world in the coming decades, and work at 
that problem convincingly enough and creatively enough to 
dispel the world’s fears that all that America is up to is economic 
exploitation of the globe. We should make no mistake about one 
matter: American imperialism stands in the minds of a great 
many people in the world as a threat just about equal in danger 
to the threat of Russian physical expansion. The childish way 
to meet this situation is to afirm noisily that the American way 
and Russian way are miles apart, or better still, as a very prom- 
ising businessman recently did, affirm with sanctimonious abso- 
lutism that the coming struggle is to be between a godless Russia 
and a God-fearing America. The mature, intelligent way to 
handle any misapprehension the rest of the world may have is to 
show that an effort is being made to clarify the American aim, 
to set the American culture in order, to operate along the lines 
of a truly American heritage. 

For there is great opportunity here. American technology is 


revolutionizing the world, and American ideas are not keeping 


pace, (See, for example, the excellent statement of this idea by 
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Isabel Cary Lundberg in Harper’s Magazine, December, 1948.) 
One great American idea is that things are not anti-spiritual, 
anti-cultural. For the first time in man’s history the notion is 
loose in the world that the basic things necessary for the good life 
are theoretically within the reach of all men. If in addition to 
having the things, the material goods, with which to live the good 
life, we more nearly lived the good life, that would be leadership 
in the world! We have in our heritage and in our history a very 
fine set of aims and ends, but they get lost in the hullabaloo over 
protecting and conserving the impermanent features of our way 
of life. In short, we look to the world too much like barbarians 
who have been too lucky for our own good as human beings. 
And how will the world get at our aims and ends—the dignity 
and worth of the individual, the importance of the critical spirit 
and disinterested thinking, the proper relationship of things 
to the good life—unless we start meaning in our own everyday 
life that all individuals do have dignity and worth (and the right 
of the ballot!) and that man is not man when he merely con- 
sumes and does not live creatively and humanely? 

This is where the humanities as one part of liberal or humane 
education come in. Intangibles come in here, too. For what the 
humanities have to offer will always seem highly indefinite and 
intangible where the overall sense of human values has been lost, 
where the gap between the contemporary and the whole of the 
past is so wide as it now is among so many sectors of the Ameri- 
can public, where the emphasis has been so thoroughly on 
things without regard to ends, where the consideration has been 
merely the performing of certain functions without any very 


proper sense of the kind of human beings by whom and for 


whom the functions are to be carried out. 

This sounds snobbish and conservative, as if the writer were 
looking at a past that was productive of eternal and timeless 
values and comparing it with a thin present whose values are all 


wrong. Humanists are always falling into this error. I do not 
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believe that the past embodies a set of indestructible values 
which can be taken out whole and given in capsules to the 
young. Nor do I agree with a certain tendency of thought today 
which holds that, since the humanities are the only major area 
which does not strive to be a science, and since science is admit- 
tedly uncertain about values, then values are the proper prov- 
ince and concern of the humanities alone. This is the great 
error of many non-humanists, reflecting a pathetic interest in 
values without very much understanding, it seems to me, of how 
values are formed. The humanities cannot save us and cannot 
restore to us values out of the past. It is in working towards some 
goal, even with temporary commitments, that values are born; 
and these commitments have to do the best they can in correlat- 
ing the gist of man’s experience with ideas of what man might 
now be in terms of the conditions he is confronted with and the 
reasonable hopes that may arise out of those conditions. 

The humanities are not a repository of values, at least not an 
entirely usable repository. But they are a repository of the most 
deeply felt experience. They point the way most directly to what 
man at his best is, what he ought to want, how he has conceived 
of human dignity and worth, what human sensitiveness is. They 
are perhaps the only protection against meaningless abstraction 
and ideology run wild, against the inevitable thinness that results 
from taking all values from one narrow epoch. They are the 
only guarantee that man will know, concretely, specifically, emo- 
tionally, what good and evil are, and what wholeness in an indi- 
vidual life means. They open up a view of man’s limitations and 
his potentialities. To be a little more specific, the humanities 
bring awareness of the impingement of abstract social forces 
upon personal lives, increased sensitiveness to values, the pos- 
sibility of richer inner lives, the enlargement of human nature. 

And for all our success in the world, our triumphant and al!- 


most arrogant self-confidence, does not our notable weakness as a 


people lie here? I have no wish to sound like a visiting British 
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lecturer, but is it not tragic that a people so abundantly success- 
ful in the handling of material things are as human beings so 
lacking in fine temper, in flexibility, in the critical spirit, in 
awareness of the depths and complexities of human nature? Our 
failure in the world, if we fail, will lie in these matters, these 
intangibles. Our failure to grapple with the intangibles of per- 
sonal culture shows in direct and easily understood conse 
quences, a few of which are as follows: the tragic illiteracy of 
college freshmen, the general high insensitiveness to raucous- 
ness, the widespread tolerance of the commercial din, the emo- 
tional immaturity of so many adults, the low level of the popular 
or mass arts. It is not a question of whether our economy and 
our way of life has or has not done well in providing the oppor- 
tunity for a few to lead “the good life” if they wish to. We are 
abundantly successful in this way, as in the matter of the provi 
sion of the physical accouterments of culture: museums, 
libraries, symphony orchestras. The “American Century,’ under 
the ministrations of benevolent industrialists, like the era of 
Renaissance princes, could conceivably provide an astounding 
“cultural” activity in the older sense of the word. The point is 
that, for a people who are supposed to believe in democracy, 
we have not provided a very solid or very wide base for a demo- 


cratic-humanistic culture. 


we 


AS FOR THE humanities in the Southwest, some of the problems 
and difficulties are intensified and some are eased. In great 


stretches of this thinly populated region, the sheer inadequacy of 


the physical means of culture constitutes a very great problem. 


Students here are less likely to have seen some plays on the legiti- 
mate stage, heard concerts, heard books discussed, seen and 


known ideas in play and under challenge. Also, the Southwest 
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lives in and benefits by the industrial age without having all the 
penalties and less desirable by-products thrown in its face. The 


result is that resistance to the dominant mores is less articulate 
and more poorly organized than in the industrial centers. Actu- 
ally, one suspects that college students, let us say, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, do not attend plays or community forums very much more 
ardently than in Albuquerque or Tucson; but somehow the 
Cleveland student, if inclined to be somewhat intellectual, will 
not feel himself to be quite so queer or “irregular.” 

And there is always the fetish of the frontier and the freedom 
of the great open spaces. It would be sheer blindness not to rel- 
ish the frontier and freedom for what they are worth. But having 
seen high school youngsters in Amarillo racing up and down the 
neon-lighted streets at one o'clock in the morning yelling “Beat 
Lubbock,” I would choose to reserve judgment as to the reality 
of the better aspects of a frontier heritage in that area. Such a 
book as J. Evetts Haley’s on Jeff Milton, that “good gun man,” 
serves to remind one that very recently there were Achilleses and 
Ulysseses all over this magnificent land, uncomplicated, heroic 
figures closer to Homer in spirit than to Dos Passos. But when 
one notes the malignancy that J. Frank Dobie stirred up in an 
effort to bring true frontier individualism into play in a struggle 
between the people of Texas and the rugged individuals who 
run Texas’ coiporations, one wonders if the “frontier’’ spirit is 
not, on the whole, simply perverted into an attitude which 
defends the worst aspects of modern economic buccaneering. 
The frontier and a rugged individualism of the most astounding 
variety were realitics in a quite recent past, but what does this 
glamorized immediate past do to the culture of the Southwest 
now? Here ne may reasonably suspect, is one of America’s 
worst cases of hindering, blinding, nostalgia. Iusofar as the fron- 
ter reMa ..a reality in the Southwest, we must rememb > that 
i ed things practical and direct and with a quick “pay-off.” 


And the humanities take the long way around, are avt, on the 
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whole, very much of an encouragement to the exploitative psy- 
chology of the frontier. 

The humanities are not only a matter of the classroom and 
the specific agencies of “culture.” Very important in the South- 
west, and particularly in New Mexico and Arizona, is the idea— 
a matter for considerable self-congratulation—that in this region 
there is a kind of standing aside from the fury of the world, an 
unconcern with the major obsessions of Americans, a quieter, 
easier, more leisure-loving, more gracious way of life that may 
have in it something of promise to America as a whole. This is 
what Mary Austin, for one, thought; and there were a great many 
people who thought as she did in her time and who probably still 
think so. But among the Anglos, whose mark is already all over 
the area, a large part of the financial support for this pleasanter 
way of life comes from Eastern incomes. Gracious living, as far 
as most of the Anglos are concerned, is a matter of transplanting 
Bohemia and Suburbia to desert and mesa, with a touch of dude 
ranch thrown in. 

The Southwest has a high proportion of people who have es- 
caped to it for the cure of lungs, nerves, joints, or sinuses. The 
search for health undoubtedly helps straighten one’s values out. 
Mere breathing, staying alive, becomes a kind of adventure that 
can take the place of a great deal of money-making and other 
venturesome activities. There are probably more pictures 


painted per capita in New Mexico than in any other state of the 


Union. The amateur spirit in living has a chance. One finds in 
the Southwest, I believe, less self-consciousness about the arts and 
about living for living’s sake than anywhere else in America. 
The Southwest still has the knack of making its own entertain- 
ment instead of taking it “canned.” The presence of two older 
cultures, Indian and Spanish-American, has tangible and intan- 
gible values. The influence upon painting, architecture, and 
ceramics is direct and tangible and valuable. The intangible 
influence is that a standard of comparison is always present, an- 
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other set of cultural values, having at least age and dignity, to 
temper the furiousness of progress. This influence, however, 
operates mainly upon the more sensitive of the transplanted 
Anglos; for the others, it probably only encourages a deeper 
arrogance as to the rightness of the dominant American way of 
life. 

Albuquerque and Tucson are rapidly becoming appendages 
of Southern California, suburbs on the highway. The neon 
light marches on. The atomic bomb created in the city of Los 
Alamos was successfully tested in the desert near Alamogordo. 
The bomb moved to New Mexico because there was space there, 
just as a great many people who are beginning to know how to 
live moved there for very much the same reason—space, and 
not too many people. Whether there is any answer in this fact 
to the problem of the re-introduction of humane values into 
a teeming, complicated world of technology remains to be seen. 

But there is dash in the life here—space, freedom, and an 
excellent unsettledness. The sun and space are breeders of 1azi- 
ness, and laziness under other proper conditions is a good 
breeder of the creative spirit. Creativeness will not stand forc- 
ing, and the Southwest still has a measure of freedom from some 
of the forcing towards inanity that goes on elsewhere. 

Sunshine and adobes! How easy it is to fall uncritically into 
the escapist frame of mind! No harm, perhaps, if the critical 
sense only remembers that escape can take at least two forms, 
a shrugging of the shoulders and a closing of the eyes, or a retreat 
for the purpose of straightening oneself out inside. Maybe it 
will be a Southwestern university that will have enough rugged 


independence to abolish intercollegiate football and write itself a 


program of liberal education, not abolishing technology and 


training but putting them in their proper humanistic frame. 
Maybe it will be in the Southwest that a county or a state will 
really attack the problem of resources, limited resources, and 


their relationship to a good life for all the people. Maybe it will 
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be in the Southwest that the whole population first quits sneer- 
ing at the color of other people’s skins. Maybe democracy and 
intelligence do have a chance! They have always had to run in 


hard races. 


DISILLUSION 


She heard the crashing 

In hemlock underbrush 
Beneath the ghostly wood 
And ducked the lintel 

Of our cabin in a mighty rush. 


“We have bear and moose 
Around us now!” she cried, 
While I bravely stood my ground 
To relish once the savor 

Of carnivora on the loose. 


I bear witness that her myth, 
Inflated considerably beyond size, 
Snapped among the twigs therewith 
When one insoucjant chipmunk 
Cracked a nut and looked around. 
HORACE E. HAMILTON 
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By Howard Cook 


HE CONCRETE means of expression which distinguishes 
the painting of Ernest Blumenschein stems directly 
from his knowledge of and love for the Southwest. And, 
because of his awareness of the necessity of strong underlying 
design structure which suggests a contributing abstract quality, 
his work forms a connecting link between today and the tradi- 
tional art of the past. From the static envelope of the past he 
has succeeded in his purposeful search for the richer values of 
creative form, into the fascinating realms animated by imagina- 
tive, complicated rhythms with design asymmetrical or subtly 
balanced, and color as rich as the earth of old Spanish and In- 
dian civilizations. 
Stern canyons, great mountain ranges, desert space have 
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moulded the character of this artist who is so sensitively tuned 
to nature’s moods, and have ultimately shaped the symbols and 
the manner of expressing them on canvas. He went to nature 
directly, spending years camping, fishing, and hunting, loving 
the harsh, exciting color and elemental structure of the quiet, 
monumental country. These experienced associations have been 
absorbed into his spirit, and he has painted with a touch of their 
precious, mystical guiding. 

These sources also provide the development of a convincing 
architectonic order bringing unity into his work. A desire for 
strict control of ordered statement is seen even in his earliest 
work, and it is not surprising that he settled here in the South- 
west where for his life’s work the landscape could nourish direc- 
tions inherent in his nature. Another factor responsible for 
shaping his expression, particularly in relation to his use of color 


—its patterning, play of counterpoint and emotional stimulation 


—is the background of music which runs all through his life 
from his earliest days of orchestral activity. It is evident that a 
devoted study of musical form and an innate feeling for musical 
harmony have contributed much to the value of his paintings. 
His association with the peoples and landscapes of New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and, lately, California has posed differing subject 
material with which he has dealt in a manner appropriate to 
each new idea. He has maintained an elastic mental approach 
that accounts for the dynamic life quality in his pictures. This 
does not mean that the outward presentation of his ideas have 
changed greatly, but increasingly of late the pictures reveal an 
approach to universal values, and the elements in simplification 
tend ever more toward unification in a firm, working design. 
For a moment travel back along the road of Blumenschein’s 
subject matter. Think of his early Indian paintings, then of the 
period of richly tapestried, decorative, highly colored and styl- 
ized allegorical subjects, the beginning of his decorative ap- 
proach to landscape, a beginning which grew to his present 
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powerful interpretations, in contemporary rhythm, of the South- 
west. Then come the Indian religious rituals, followed by a 
change of scene producing the railroad paintings, fanciful epi- 
sodes in public parks, and urban aspects in California. In be- 
tween, portraits and a few mural designs—not a static moment 
during his long, hard-working life. Never a repetition for the 
sake of capitalizing on popular acclaim. 

Thus he endeavors to keep to his ideals of deepest integrity 
and faithful adherence to the great traditions of painting. This 
earnestness of intention is witnessed in the early work which first 
came out of the Southwest. He has set a purposeful, straight- 
forward course, determined to grasp the full reality of the 
deeper emotional qualities of iife as revealed to him in signifi- 


cant symbols—the human warmth that is felt in his paintings of 


people and the reverence which he feels for the things of nature. 


His method of painting reveals an extraordinary determina- 
tion, a tremendous effort of will to achieve final perfection, 
causing him oftentimes to revise a canvas painted ten or even 
twenty years ago when parts of it offend him, sometimes paint- 
ing over almost the whole canvas. This intention reveals a qual- 
ity of self-investigation and self-criticism which is altogether ad- 
mirable. Such soul-searching reassures us that each picture that 
goes out to the public will be as close to perfection as possible. 
It is responsible for the smaller number of pictures painted but 
guarantees more lasting qualities for the benefit of the future. 

An indication of Blumenschein’s contemporary feeling is his 
interest in fostering younger talent. Many are the younger 
painters who have received encouragement from him to perse- 
vere in their individual idiom. After wielding a verbal whip- 
lash, he urges in his junior companions integrity and the love 
for secure values. It is fine to feel his appreciative and keen 
attempts at analysis of another's work, his reaching out for a 
common understanding of the fundamentals of artistic expres- 


sion. In reverse proportion to his years, his outlook on creative 
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art has steadily rejuvenated itself, growing more alive with the 
years, resolute and courageous, as well as fiercely independent— 
a dominant characteristic. Thus it is that we who are personally 
close to him take pleasure in witnessing this recognition of his 
place in the art of the Southwest. This, especially, while he is 
able to enjoy the sincerity of the acclaim. 

In mentioning a few examples of his painting, let me start 
with the large portrait of “The German Tragedian,” dated 1907, 
owned by the Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis. Here is seen 
the influence of the Whistler school: flat silhouette, subdued 
color, characterization focused intensely on the head and hands. 
Observe the indication, so early, of a promise of architectural 
design in the careful ordering of the parts in relation to the 
whole. Also the clever note of the white wing-collar underlying 
and pointing up the bulky head, the inimitable touch of the 
cane. Wit in the Shakespearean character cannot be missed. 
This is accomplished portraiture which becomes renewed again 
in later years with the development of more significant form. 

Passing on to one of the earliest canvases done in the new en- 
vironment of the Southwest, we find “The Chief Speaks” of 1917 
(Cincinnati Art Museum) . Although this seems still limited to 
the flatter decorative aspects of the early period where color 


appears hesitant, it reveals a promise of powerful fulfillment in 


the expertly painted, strongly conceived head of the central 
Indian. There is an open courageousness about this early can- 
vas, too, that points brightly to the future. 

The promise is fulfilled a few years later in the canvas of 
“The Plasterer” (owned by Mr. Rupert Hughes of Los Angeles) 
representing Blumenschein’s high mark in the treatment of 
genre. Surprisingly modern in feeling of basic design, the paint- 
ing utilizes contained rhythms of movement through the objects, 
and a cohesive balance of composition. Completed in 1921, the 
canvas glows with a delicious mellow color harmony and the 


essential detail is lovingly executed. 
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In portraiture “The Plasterer” and “New Mexico Peon” 
(owned by Mrs. Marian Huntington of San Francisco) reveal 
a compassion for the quietly dignified, and often tragic, life of 
the people who belong to the land. There is a profound attempt 
to portray basic truths using individual man as a symbol in his 
relation to universal values. Qualities sober, contemplative, and 
a dignified religious fervor attach to the expression of nobility 
in man. 

In the canvas ‘““Moon, Morning Star and Evening Star” 
(Thomas Gilcrease Foundation, Tulsa, Oklahoma), an intri- 
cately patterned main group of Indian dancers provides fascin- 
ating Opportunity to explore the exquisitely painted delicate 





little figures which constitute a mosaic of colorful notes, each 
sparkling from one side of the group to another. In this com- 
pressed stylization of Indian symbol and mystic ritual, rhythms 
of associated movement carry across and through the design, 
binding the unit with a continuous inner life of its own. 

Mood and emotional force dominate “Enchanted Forest” 
(Gilcrease Foundation) whose dancers, grouped in the lower 
segment of the picture, seem de-individualized to emphasize the 
weird mystic paths that carry the imagination up through a 
funnel-shaped opening in the forest into unlimited realms of 
imaginative play. This is one of the pictures which underwent 
metamorphosis in the artist's hands after it returned from long 
absences in exhibition circles. 

Probably Blumenschein’s greatest figure painting is the large 
“Jury for Trial of a Sheepherder for Murder,” owned by the 
Museum of Modern Art of New York. A classic grace distin- 
guishes the group of forceful characters, while the construction 


of the painting is founded on a solid background of precise ab- 
stract planning. The rich, deep color in the garments, giving 
sombre emotional quality, unites harmoniously into a flowing 
background for the brighter notes of the faces. One is reminded 


of the early Italians’ use of large color volumes and their feeling 
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for spatial design to stimulate emotive characterization. This is 
indeed the artist’s peak as a masterful designer and a painter of 
sympathetic human attributes. It is a picture rewarding careful 
study and calls for much returning to. 

Coming upon that remarkable group painting of his friends, 
artists, and neighbors gathered around his family seated in his 
studio in Taos—‘‘Ourselves and Taos Neighbors’—we find a 
record of the epic days when Taos was in the full bloom of its 
pioneer members. With the exception of D. H. Lawrence and 
Walter Ufer, who had already died, the work was completed 
from the friends themselves as they strolled into the studio and 
were fitted into a place in the arrangement. A gentle honesty 
characterizes the friendly group which is, naturally, of real 
interest and value to the region since this period is soon to be 
gone forever. The spatial setting and exaggeration of depth 
helps to surround the people with the dignity with which the 
artist wished to invest his friends. 

Of late we find Blumenschein painting with as much verve as 
usual but now in a different vein. Among these pictures, “Alas 
Proud Mansion” is in a tragic mood, due perhaps to its being 
started while the artist was recovering from a serious operation 
in Los Angeles. The brooding form of the cormorant spreads 
dominant over the decaying walls of the building, but color is 
lavished richly on surface textures of vivid plumage, mellow 
stone walls, tree and threatening sky. Paths of movement weave 
through the pictorial forms as they do in so many other previous 
designs. 

“Clown’s Holiday” sparkles with all the fantasy of a playful 
mood in a Los Angeles public park. Painted only last year its 
gaiety and humor sparkle brightly and are reflected in a lighter 
color scale as well as a more open-textured handling of pigment. 
It is good fun. 

For contrast, the railroad pictures of recent years—‘‘Box Cars 
and Railroad Tracks,” “Railroad Yards,” etc.—please us with 
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their constructive form and intelligent handling of a subject as 
colorful as nostalgic. Challenging here is the successful order- 
ing of linear pattern, the setting of objects in space in such a way 
that an emotional calm results and a strong sense of place feel- 
ing is established. What a long distance has been traveled in 
paintings such as these from the more academic, decorative In- 
dians of years ago. 

At last we come to the “Mojave Desert’ (Gilcrease Founda- 
tion), a majestic picture large and mural in feeling. It is an 
epic experience, a thoroughly realized creative expression of 
the inner spiritual beauty of the desert, finally summing up all 
experience and thought of the country that Blumenschein loves. 
Intellectually conceived and designed with sensitive architec- 
tural form appropriate to the character of mountain-desert, here 
is a tremendously moving symbol of the forces of nature as they 
thrust out rock shapes to meet the line of receding hills. The 
canvas is illuminated with a deep reverence for these forces of 
the infinite. It is a religious tribute to the mysteries and the 
glorious wonder of the world about us. 

A man has to have music and reverence in his soul and a 
touch of poetic genius to paint a stirring picture like this. In 


the “Mojave Desert’’ Ernest Blumenschein demonstrates just 


those qualities. Altogether the total of his work constitutes a 


convincing record of great value to true regional culture in the 
painting of the Southwest. Today this artist’s stature is secure 
justification of his fortitude and faith during the half century 


of his artistic growth in this his beloved land. 











Jury TRIAL OF A SHEEPHERDER FOR Murper. Oil 30” x 
46”. Painted 1936. Photograph Courtesy Museum of Mod- 
ern Art Collection. 











ALas Proup Mansion (left, above). Oil 20” x 30”. 
Painted 1947-48. Courtesy Museum of New Mexico. 


Box Cars AND RAILROAD TRAcKs (left below) . Oil 25” x 
30”. Painted 1943. Courtesy Museum of New Mexico. 


SUPERSTITION (above). Oil 40”%x 50”. Painted 1921. 
Thomas Gilcrease Foundation. 








Moon, MorninG STAR AND EVENING Srar. Oil 40” x 


50”. Painted 1922. Thomas Gilcrease Foundation. 
Courtesy Museum of New Mexico. 
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THE UPROOTED 


A Guatemala Sketch 


ESTEBAN PAZUJ was an Indian carpen- 

ter in Guatemala. He made chairs and 

tables from a poor type of pine, fitted to- 

gether without nails. In or- 

m™\, der to find customers, he 

had to take them from To- 

tonicapan to Guatemala City, one 

hundred and twenty miles of 

mountain road at altitudes ranging 

down from eight thousand to four thousand feet. He carried on 
his shoulders and back the table and six chairs suspended from 
a tump-strap pressed against his forehead. He had to take his 


food along and would spend the nights in caves or under trees 


near the road. It took him eight days to reach the capital, several 
days to sell his goods on a special market, and another week to 
return home. He used to get three dollars for the table and the 
chairs or forty cents for each chair if sold separately. He charged 
for the lumber and his work only, not for the time spent en 
route. When he returned home, he had usually just enough left 
to buy more lumber and sustain himself and his family until 
his next sale. 

During a few weeks every year, Esteban and his family used to 


go down to the western slopes of the volcanic mountain range, 
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at about gooo feet altitude, to pick coffee beans on a large plan- 
tation owned by Germans. He received twenty cents a day and 
his children, who were working with him in the field, ten cents 
a day. They lived in a large shack together with dozens of other 
families of seasonal workers. Each family prepared its meals, 
consisting mostly of corn and beans, over open fires inside the 
building. They slept on homemade woolen blankets spread on 
the dirt floor. There was no furniture of any kind. The women 
got their water from a brook half a mile away. Nature served as 
an open-air toilet. The Indian workers greeted the German ad- 
ministrators or their families, when these happened to cross 
their path, with bare heads and folded arms. If the workers broke 
any of the rules they were denied payment or put in the stock 
for a night or longer. 

Four years ago, an agent of the United Fruit Company came 
to Esteban’s home town near Totonicapan to hire workers for 
the banana plantations around Tiquisate, in the lowlands of the 
west coast. He offered seventy cents a day, free housing, food at 
lower prices than it could be had in the stores, and the use of a 
plot of land for any worker who wanted to grow food of his own. 
It sounded fantastic to Esteban, but he accepted. 

Now he loads banana stems on railway lorries from six o'clock 
in the morning to two o'clock in the afternoon. Sometimes he 
works overtime and is paid fifty per cent extra. In the afternoon 
he works for a few hours on his lot, if he feels like it. He and his 
family occupy a medium-sized room in a low, long wooden build- 
ing housing several families. They have a kitchen of their own 
and share a toilet with their neighbors. They have electric light. 
They can buy rations of staple foods in the company commis- 


sary, at prices lower than those in regular stores. Their children 


go to a near-by school provided by the company, as required by 
the law of the country. The company fights the malaria-carrying 


mosquitoes and provides safe water supply. The company hos- 
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pital, the second largest in the country, gives free service to the 
workers and their families. 

But Esteban is not happy. For one thing, he and his family 
have never liked the hot, humid climate of the lowlands. He 
knows that he, his wife, and his children have more things to 
eat and a better place to live than before. However, to get these 
things he had to leave his village where generations of his family 
had spent their lives. His neighbors are comparative strangers, 
not related to him by blood, custom or even language. Esteban 
does not speak Spanish very well and his neighbors, having come 
from other parts of the country, do not speak his language, which 
is Quiché. He had to discard his aboriginal dress, with its pat- 
terns and colors distinctive of his native village. He now lives on 
an outlying finca, very different from his old, tight little home 
town whose people had been organized for centuries in kinships, 
cofradias (civic hereditary fraternities), and parishes. There 
everybody knew—although not necessarily spoke to—everybody 
else, and there everyone's position in the community was strictly 
defined by tradition. 

Tiquisate is very different indeed from those parts of Guate- 
mala where Esteban spent his earlier life. There are no old build- 
ings; everything seems to him too new. In fact, the entire town 
and the outlying plantations were established only fifteen years 
ago when the fruit company shifted part of its operations from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, because of plant diseases and 
soil exhaustion. There was then very little population and very 
little of anything—except climate and soil. Workers like Esteban 
had to be hired in the highlands where too many people try to 
eke out a living from thin soil‘on steep hillsides. Housing, trans- 


portation, communications, sanitation, irrigation, schools, hos- 


pital, entertainment had to be provided by the company. People 
from various countries, speaking different languages, professing 
even different religions, having different traditions and customs 
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—and very different living standards—came to live here. 
Esteban, and some ten thousand workers like him, with their 
families, changed from a form of life which had remained essen- 
tially fixed for centuries, almost unaffected by outside influences, 
in which people had obeyed traditional institutions and leaders, 
to a new, planned form of life which was organized by a foreign 
corporation for the one purpose of producing and marketing a 
profitable commodity. The company is an anonymous entity 
of which they know nothing except that it is controlled by an 
indefinite number of foreigners, somewhere in the United 


States, nobody knows exactly how. They have never seen those 


people and never will. Some foreigners they do see: the North 


Americans who manage and supervise local operations. The 
Guatemalan workers do not bow with folded arms to them. Nor 
are they put in the stock for infractions. Still they are not closer 
to them than they were to their German bosses. ‘The americanos 
live in a small town of their own, divided from the “native” 
town by a barbed wire fence. They have their own school, com- 
missary, club house, swimming pool, and pleasant one-family 
bungalows on well-kept grounds. Esteban and most of his fellow 
workers do not see much of the americanos, because the time 
keepers and foremen are Guatemalans; but they know that those 
americanos are the bosses. Or, rather, that they represent the 
real bosses who live in a faraway country where everything seems 
to be plentiful, and whence they send orders which may mean 
great changes for every one of the thirty thousand or more people 
of Tiquisate, even the loss of their jobs. Formerly, Esteban had 
lived in his own house, poor as it was, and most of the time he 
had been his own boss, engaged in a fairly steady trade, even if 
it paid him only a barest living. 

Thus, Esteban is torn between gratification and dissatisfac- 
tion. He is bewildered. He is not sure that the advantages of his 
new life outweigh its disadvantages. In spite of the fact that he 


earns more than he ever did before, he sometimes feels that he 
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is not paid enough. He knows of neighbors who earn as much as 
one quetzal (equal to a dollar) or one quetzal and forty cents 
a day. They are skilled workers: sprayers, or banana pickers, or 
mechanics, or drivers. They have mastered certain techniques 
and know how to handle some of the innumerable tools and 
machines which were unknown to them and most of their fel- 
lows until they came to work for the North Americans. These 
better paid skilled workers have gone to school and can read, 
write, and use elementary arithmetic. Their number is increas- 
ing steadily, as more efficient, more highly mechanized methods 
of production and transportation are being introduced and ele- 
mentary school instruction is becoming more common. Esteban’s 
children will probably belong to them. 

Strangely enough, the skilled workers are more dissatisfied 
than Esteban. It is they who are most active in the labor unions 
which were founded during the last few years, taking advantage 
of the liberal laws adopted after the overthrow of the dictator- 
ship in 1944. It is they who demand higher wages, better working 
conditions, free transportation on vacation trips, more school 
facilities, and many other things of which Esteban would never 
have dreamed a few years ago in his highland village. Some of 
these people have even learned English so that they can read 
the company’s reports on its earnings. They now claim that the 
foreign owners of the company are taking too much money out 
of the country and that they should be forced to leave greater 
benefits to the nationals, by paying higher wages and offering 
more social services of all kinds. They are not impressed with 
the arguments that the company already pays the best wages 
in the country, and that Esteban and his fellows would still be 
living the miserable, unhealthy, undernourished, and illiterate 
life of the past if it had not been for the many millions of dol- 
lars of North American capital invested by the company’s stock- 
holders. Some of the leaders of the union of which Esteban is a 
member, though not a very active one, even say that they, the 
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Guatemalans, can take over the banana industry if the North 
Americans want to pull out of the country—just as the Guate- 
malans have taken charge of the German coffee and sugar plan- 
tations since the last war. 

Esteban and his fellow workers have moved from a stationary 
way of life to a way of life where change—technological, econom- 
ic, social, geographic—is the rule. They are not yet adjusted to it, 
but they are becoming accustomed to change. In fact, they may 
want to operate changes of their own, against the powerful cor- 
poration which has exposed them to this new way of life. Up to 
now, change has been planned and administered by the busi- 
nessmen and engineers from the United States. New techniques, 
machinery, and skills were taught by these people to the natives 
of an economically backward country. Material inducements 
were offered to them tor working in new places and unaccus- 
tomed enterprises. Now the principle of change is going farther 
than its original sponsors had intended. Social status and income 
are ho longer determined by tradition and the accident of birth 
and, therefore, no longer accepted without criticism or ambition 
for improvement, as they were for centuries. On the other hand, 
the new factors on which one’s place in life now depends are 
uncertain and not clearly understood. 

If ambition and change are good and should take the place 
of conformity and tradition, for the sake of progress and a better 
life, why not push change until Esteban and all Guatemalans 
will enjoy the good things which are now reserved to the gringos 
and a few Guatemalans? If children of illiterate Guatemalan 


peasants can learn how to operate a railway engine, repair a 
truck, service an airplane, and do double-entry bookkeeping, 


things which only foreigners did thirty years ago, why can’t they 
also learn to run all of Tiquisate—for their own benefit? And if 
the ability to operate machines and to plan and administer the 
work of many men is not limited to the members of certain mas- 


ter races or superior nations or ruling classes—why not change 
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the traditional division of property under which a few families 
have owned most of the good lands and exploited the majority 
of the landless people who have had to work for them? Why put 
up any longer with the rule of privileged cliques in politics and 
public administration? If Esteban’s children can learn things he 
never learned, as they do right now in school and shops, things 
which until recently were considered the prerogative of the over- 
lords, what will stop them, or their children, from taking the 
place of those overlords? 

Esteban Pazuj is representative not only of some thousands of 
fellow workers on the banana plantations of Guatemala but of 
millions of people working in many parts of the world. They are 
all going through essentially the same experience. Soon there 
will be even more Estebans. 

Someone in a discussion of the evils of cultural displacement 
uttered this baroque epigram which sums up aptly the risks of 
the situation: “The uprooted and the roots of the uprooted are 


roots of revolution.” 








MYRON H. BROOMELL 
DECORUM 


The Armenian woman who is my wife’s good friend 
Acts frightened when I come into the room, 

As if I might be a Turk, or a demon, or the Last End 
Personified in a house-jacket to prove her doom. 


Yet every night on the other side of the wall 

That divides our tenements, but not in all, 

So that some sound and intimacy is carried, 

We hear the low voices of men to whom she is not 
married. 


THE PRANK 


Among these mountains dwell the elves of old, 
And in their caverns gnomes as well do dwell. 
Tales of their shape and line I once was told. 
But was made swear that I would never tell. 


There went three picnickers to share a lunch 
Of wine air-warm and chicken choice and cold. 
Within the hills they heard the saplings crunch 
And the rocks slide; some little pebbles rolled 


Quietly from the gravel bank upright 
Behind them where they sat beside a stream. 


The two men stared, with each his guilt in sight; 
The only woman fetched a soundless scream. 


Impending from athwart both north and south 
Hung the bent cliffs, improper to misdeem. 

The three stood hidden from the canyon-mouth, 
And mutually clear as in a dream. 
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LICE CORBIN HENDERSON, born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
married to William Penhallow Henderson, the artist, in 

1905, and mother of one daughter, Mrs. Edgar L. Ros- 

sin, published her first book, Adam’s Dream, and Two Other 
Miracle Plays for Children, in 1907, and the second, The Spin- 
ning Woman of the Sky, a volume of poems, in 1912. At this 
time she also became active in the literary world as fellow- 
founder and associate editor with Harriet Monroe of Poetry: a 
Magazine of Verse. In her editorial post, which she held until 
1916, she was largely instrumental in the discovery and encour- 
agement of Midwestern and other verse since become famous. 
She compiled with Harriet Monroe The New Poetry, an anthol- 


ogy published in 1917. Not only poets who were then local, like 
Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, and Vachel Lindsay, owe 
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much to her ardent interest; a poet as remote from these others 
as Ezra Pound, iconoclast and expatriate, has given frequent 
testimony of debt to her. 

After her resignation from editorial work and her move to 
New Mexico because of ill health, she published two books of 
verse, Red Earth in 1920, and The Sun Turns West in 1933, 
during which time she also compiled an anthology of New 
Mexico Poetry, The Turquoise Trail, published in 1928. Broth- 
ers of Light, the Penitentes of the Southwest, her first book of 
prose, an authentic and notable contribution to both history 
and literature, was published in 1937. 

Mrs. Henderson is now living at Tesuque, New Mexico, near 
Santa Fe, where for over thirty years she has been a vital and 
loved leader in the community and a constant espouser of good 


causes. 


ALICE AND I 
Witter Bynner 


N TIREDER or wiser age one abstains both from giving and 
from attending lectures. In my comparative youth, the date 
being 1921, I arrived in Santa Fe to give one. The town 

was off my professional beat; but I had asked a reluctant agent 
to swing me here, unprofitably, between Oklahoma and Colo- 
rado and to let me have a week’s respite besides. Because of in- 
fluenza, in one of those years when influenza was not just a 
cold, I took more than the week's respite, had to stay in Santa Fe 
six weeks to recover and have been recuperating here ever since. 
The person who was to blame for all this is Alice Corbin. 

In an earlier year of lecturing—1916 I think—I had been 
heckled from the floor at Chicago. My subject was “Contempo- 
rary American Poetry’; and, before the secret had broken that 
Arthur Davison Ficke and I were respectively Anne Knish and 
Emanuel Morgan, founders and wielders of the Spectric School 
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36 ALICE CORBIN 
of Poetry, I was telling my audience how superior Spectric verse 
was to Imagist verse. I was advancing the Spectric theory. The 
poet is imbued with a subject or faces one suddenly. Instead of 
emotionalizing or intellectualizing his approach to it, he blanks 
his conscious heart, his deliberate mind, and lets the subject 
submerge him both from inside and from outside. He acts as 
a medium and records the force and range of his theme in a 
mode seemingly beyond his control. It might have been called 
the Ouija School of Poetry; but on a brash platform I was taking 
our “school” more solemnly than my conscience should have 


permitted. I was preferring the specter to the image and prob- 


ably confusing image with imagery, when an interruption came 
from the audience. A woman's voice gave us the Imagists’ insist- 
ence that an image was not a mere figure of speech but a clearly 
seen picture of an idea. In a sharp but friendly interchange be- 
tween auditor and lecturer, was the former unwittingly siding 
with earlier artists who would nowadays be called representa- 
tional, and the latter unwittingly siding with present-day artists 
who believe the inner consciousness chooses better pictures than 
the outer consciousness? Brittle though our talk was, each of us 
was thinking he had the better of the tilt, a liking sparked be- 
tween us; and after the lecture Alice Corbin and I shook hands 
and planned to join again. We did join shortly afterwards at the 
Hendersons’ studio in Chicago, where I met Alice’s painter- 
husband, William Penhallow Henderson, and their diminutive 
daughter. 

I was wandering in those days, still young, still lecturing, the 
commercialized troubadour, and from time to time I saw the 
Hendersons in Chicago. Some years later I heard that Alice was 
ill, that she was in Santa Fe for her health, and I wrote her. In 
answering she proposed that I come to Santa Fe on one of my 
tours. And so I came. 

It had not occurred to me that she was seriously ill. I had 
thought merely that Santa Fe was a better climate for her. And 
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so, when I stepped off the primitive car which a spur track 
brought from Lamy into a town of nine thousand, I thought I 
was greeting with a kiss the Alice I had sparred with in Chicago 
and thought I was giving my luggage to a broad-hatted cowboy 
hand from some frontier hotel. Not until we had almost reached 
the sanitarium did I realize that the Alice alongside me was the 
diminutive daughter, now grown to fifteen, that the cowboy- 
hand in the front seat with my luggage, who had not till now said 
a word, was William Penhallow Henderson and that the elder 
Alice was a bedded invalid. 

Though it troubled me at first to stay in a building which 
was half hotel, half sanitarium for tuberculars, I was soon per- 
suaded that I was safer at Sunmount than in a New York trolley 
car and I remained beyond the six weeks needed for recovery 
from influenza. Alice Corbin’s room, perhaps purposely, was 
opposite the doctor's office. She was not only a bed-patient but 
under strict watch as to rest and diet. Doctors, nurses, servants, 
and patients were all, in those years, easy comrades and so were 
such guests as lived long enough in the haphazard hotel section 
to become fellow Santa Feans. Waitresses would bring coffee for 
groups in this or that private room instead of serving it at this 
or that table in the long dining hall. Later Alice brewed her own 
coffee, and we would gather nightly in her room for gay, swift 
talk and forbidden cigarettes. Now and then we would enjoy in 
our coffee cups a fill or two of Taos Lightning, that fiery corn 
whiskey which we keg-rolled in the backs of our cars. Willy 
would be there, Little Alice would be there, a nurse would be 
there. Finally even the head doctor would be there and almost 
grant that these trespasses upon rule were doing his patient good. 

In spite or because of such trespass, Alice presently emerged 
from the sanitarium, well enough to move to the little house on 
Camino del Monte Sol which her fifteen-year-old daughter and 
Nella, their canny Spanish-American maid, had been running 
with the authority of Mothers Superior. Amusing moments en- 
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sued when neither of them wished to yield any of that authority 
to the lay mother; but soon life continued around Big Alice very 
much as it had done farther up the hill: intimate gatherings, 
tea, coffee, cigarettes, white mule, and talk, talk, talk. At the 
sanitarium, we had often read poetry to one another, poetry 
established and poetry our own. Now, with mainly practitioners 
present, poetry and painting took fuller sway. 

It was a small, pleasant, primitive adobe house, with an out- 


door privy and with horses corralled alongside. I remember well 


when little Starlight was foaled on a cold night. Visitors would 
come across distances which now demand motoring; but we came 
on horseback then by day or at night on foot with lanterns and 
would kick snow off our overshoes in the welcoming glow of the 
room with its corner adobe fireplace. Painters from near-by 
houses on the Camino would be there, Applegate, Bakos, Shus- 
ter, Nash, sometimes Sloan and Davey from streets farther away, 
often Indian painters like Awa-tsireh from the Pueblos and 
occasionally a visiting writer, Lindsay with his chants, Sandburg 
with his guitar, Frost with his wit, Lummis with a red bandanna 
round his gray temples, or neighboring Jack Thorpe with his 
brother. 

The Hendersons and I attended many Pueblo ceremonials 
together in those days; but we liked to watch singly and to ab- 
sorb the dances, or to be absorbed by them, rather than to make 
them the social occasions they are now; and when the Easter 
dance or the August dance came at Santo Domingo, each lasting 
three days, we would last the three days with them, sleeping on 
the schoolhouse floor, and be up at dawn to see the first Koshare, 
with Alice Corbin as alert and hardy as any of us. Sometimes 
we were the only white watchers. Sometimes we took with us a 
visiting writer like Bliss Carman or Edna Millay, or a composer 
like Ernest Bloch. 

Resident writers in 1923 were few. Elizabeth Shepley Sar- 
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geant was here, telling in Harper’s about her “mud house’’— 
whence dated, I think, the local dubbing of us painters and 
writers as “mud-hui nuts.’ Manuel Chavez was here, but not yet 
called Fray Angelico. Mabel Sterne was in Taos but not yet 
known for her memoirs. Erna Fergusson was in Albuquerque 
but was conducting tourists to the Indian country, not yet a 
courier in print. Ruth Laughlin’s pen was not yet notably busy. 
Mary Austin, Haniel Long, Lynn Riggs, Ernest Seton, Oliver 
La Farge, Alfred Kreymborg, Paul Rosenfeld, Arthur Davison 
Ficke, Raymond Holden, Louise Bogan, Clifton Fadiman, John 
Gould Fletcher, and others came later to settle or sojourn in 
Santa Fe. But Spud Johnson shared my house in 1922, and it 
was then that the D. H. Lawrences made their first Santa Fe 
visit. Mabel Sterne, now Mabel Luhan, was bringing them 
through town from Lamy on their way to visit her in Taos, but 
it was too late for them to undertake what used to be a long and 
tough drive. At quick notice she could find no Santa Fe roof for 
them but mine, although at that time it covered only three small 
rooms, porous to the wind. 

But what a sudden warmth we whipped together—Lorenzo 
and Frieda, Mabel and Tony Luhan, Alice Corbin, Willy Hen- 
derson and Little Alice, Spud and I. Mabel and Tony left early; 
but the rest of us talked by the fireplace into the snuggest of the 
small hours, all of us bobbing at Alice as children bob at apples 
on Hallowe'en. She looked like an apple, with her round, rosy 
cheeks. And Willy was drawling his narratives of earlier Western 


days. And Little Alice was correcting both parents at intervals. 


The Lawrences, tired after their journey from the Coast but 
relieved to find a simple household, were soon recounting global 
adventures and they were as much like children as were the 
rest of us. With the Hendersons’ help we gave them a late sup- 
per, and Spud and I were up early next morning to wash the 
dishes and feed our guests; but the Lawrences, let me record, 
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were up before us and every dish was either clean or holding 
part of a good, hot breakfast which they had prepared and ex- 


actly timed for their hosts. 

Later, when other writers and multiplying summer visitors 
came to Santa Fe, Alice Corbin was a main organizer of the 
annual Poets’ Round-Up, to raise funds for Indian causes; and, 
in closer bound and bond, she brought a small group of us resi- 
dents together to read and criticize one another's poems and to 
stimulate new writing: Spud Johnson, Haniel Long, Clifford 
McCarthy, Lynn Riggs, Robert Hunt and me, with others 
occasionally joining. Sometimes there would be personal poems 
betwixt us, a challenge and an answer; and, since Alice Corbin 
is not to know beforehand that we offer her herewith a garland 
of respectful affection and therefore can not be asked to grant me 
the right to print a sonnet of hers, I venture, without her per- 
mission to enter a brace of exchange which dates from those 


poetry meetings. Alice wrote: 


EL CONQUISTADOR 


You are so much to every casual friend— 
The butcher and the baker and the rest, 
And anyone who has a mood to spend 
May spend it in the hollow of your breast: 
Lowitsky hasa share in you and all, 

All, all possess you—and I only groan 

To see you thus made common carnival, 
And nothing left for me to call my own! 


O Hal, O Hell—what is the use to sue 

The insubstantial, evanescent you! 

Harlot of sympathies although you be, 

I search and hope and never may be sure 

If what you give me differs from the lure 
Chat holds Lowitsky and that maddens me! 
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I replied at the next session of our group: 


TO ONE WHO EXCLAIMS AT 
MY FRIENDSHIP WITH A 


SECOND-HAND DEALER 
(“You always like anyone.”’) 


Lowitsky breathes his portion of the sky, 
He too a curious vessel in the sun, 

Of bright afflatus and opinion, 

With as good veins to hold them in as I. 
Why then pretend that he can only buy 
And sell mean objects and perforce be done 
With other thinking and with other fun? 
Man has a second hand if the first die. 


All men are made of earth to comprehend 
Sun, moon and stars and thoughts: diameters 
Crossing the wheel. Circumference encloses 
You, me, Lowitsky too. Unto one end 

We move together, while the circle stirs 
With all its knowledge and with all its noses. 


This sort of interchange was good teasing, good questioning, 
good fun. I wish it had continued longer. Alice's sonnet, femi- 
ninely playful, and mine, masculinely pontifical, were not, for 
others, of any special import in content or expression but for 
us, in personal and literary stimulus, they were of timely im- 
port; and that sort of give and take enlivened our enjoyment and 


experiment. It was good for us; and Alice managed continu- 


ance of our meetings as long as she could. It was not her fault 
that they ceased, nor was it ours. Towns grow too large. Nor 
should this particular verse exchange have ended where it did. 
My pulpit sonnet was not fair. Alice’s understanding of every 
sort of person, her sympathetic entrance into the feelings and 
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reasons of others, have been a lifelong characteristic. Years ago, 
as everyone knows, she was Associate Editor, with Harriet Mon- 
roe as Editor, of Poetry: a Magazine of Verse—in fact she was co- 
founder of it. And in that golden period of American poetry 
her vivid, sympathetic spirit meant much to most of the poets 
who made it golden, as it has meant much to all of us who 
have encountered her in poetry or in life. 

Among my letters through the years from Ezra Pound I have 
found a pertinent passage: 
“Alice was only intelligent element (in that frying pan) 1911-12 
or whenever—only means of getting an idea into dear ole ‘Ar- 
riet’s hickory block. In short Alice my only comfort during that 
struggle. Blessings upon her.” 

Blessings upon her, say we all. 


A NOTE ON ALICE CORBIN 
HENDERSON AND POETRY 


George Dillon 


‘‘ALL YOUNG poets hate editors,’” Alice Corbin Henderson once 
observed in an editorial. “And they are right. When a poet 
becomes tolerant of an editor, or an editor of a poet, it is not 
a healthy sign; both have ceased to be alert. . . . But the estab- 
lished poet, whose reputation is not only made but embalmed, 
and the editor who has no more plasticity than a hitching post— 
there is no friction between them. They are mutually tolerant 
of one another. Why not? The relation between them is simply 
that of a manufacturer and a retailer of any reasonable staple 


commodity, like sugar or molasses or green cheese. . . . All the 


poet in me hates the editor. The editor in me swears that I am 


a very bad poet; the poet knows that the editor is a fool. And 
neither one is entirely wrong.” 
No doubt it was characteristic of Mrs. Henderson that, having 


schemed, labored, and exhorted for several years to stir up a new 
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poetry movement, she was quite ready to abandon her dominant 
role as an editor as soon as the movement showed signs of being 
a “popular” success. For so it did, momentarily, although young 
poets today find it hard to believe that anything of the sort hap- 
pened—the vogue extended into the 1920's, helped along by the 
same kind of fad excitement that has more recently operated 
towards the popularization of modérn painting. It seemed, for a 
while, that publishers were bringing out several “leading” or 
“major’’ poets every month; and all this uncritical fanfare must 
have been profoundly boring to Mrs. Henderson, who had rec- 
ognized and encouraged, when they were altogether unknown, 
such poets as Pound, Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, Sandburg, and 
Lindsay. 

There were, to be sure, other factors tending to withdraw her 
from the editorial work, among them her change of residence 
to New Mexico and her increasing absorption in the lives and 
culture of the southwestern Indians. That interest was to find 
expression in a number of singularly real and moving poems, 
poems deeper and stronger yet simpler than any she had written 
before. They proved that Mrs. Henderson, whose agile mind 
and exceptional background enabled her to analyze the master- 
pieces of literature and to debate subtleties with the best critics 
alive, had nevertheless found a superior charm and reality in that 
relatively untouched field of experience. As a poet, she fulfilled 
her talent in writing about that little-understood minority. Such 
poems as “On the Acequia Madre” and “Una Anciana Mexi- 
cana” have a more lasting quality, it seems to me, than a great 
deal of contemporary work which today is much better known. 

It is clear, at any rate, that she had no wish to become a “hitch- 
ing post for established poets.” The editorial from which I have 
quoted was written in 1916, after four years of intensive service 
as an editor, during which she, equally with Harriet Monroe and 
Ezra Pound, had worked to make Poetry the protagonist of the 
new movement. She had also collaborated with Miss Monroe on 
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an anthology which was to become a sort of hieratic best-seller 
for many years. That she had, however, no illusions about the 
momentary boom in poetry is evident from a letter sent from 
New Mexico, at about this time, to her fellow editor: 

“Out here, against these hills and in quietness, one is apt to get 
a perspective on many things. (I've tried to forget the magazine, 
but I don’t succeed.) I very much fear that Cinderella is going 
back to her ashes, and that she may feel more comfortable there 
than in her automobile—that this supp >sed popularity of the 
art is a good deal of dust, or rather, that when the dust clears 
away, not much may remain. By that I mean especially that one 
sees so much stuff passing itself off as poetry that is nothing of 
the sort. The need for a perfectly fearless high standard was 
never greater than it is at the moment.” And though she ex- 
pressed pleasure in the new anthology, a copy of which had just 
arrived, she was candid enough to recognize ‘“‘some stuff that 
has no business there at all (including some of mine) .” 

Mrs. Henderson left Chicago thirty-three years ago, which was 
just seven years before I came here as a student. I did not know 
her. Yet as I write the words I am hardly convinced by them, for 
in those days I was impressionable, and her memory was a recent 
and vivid one among some of the people I knew—at the maga- 
zine and at the university Poetry Club, at Mrs. William Vaughn 
Moody's, and among those who had been active in the Chicago 
Little Theatre. I had then no clear appreciation of what she 


had accomplished—the very large gift of love and intellect which 


she brought to the establishment of a poet’s review. But I was 
certainly aware of her as a personality; she existed in my imagi- 
nation (along with Elizabeth Roberts, Glenway Westcott, and 
Yvor Winters) as one of the talented writers who had recently 
come and gone. Eunice Tietjens spoke of her with devotion. 
Maurice Lesemann, the young poet whom I most admired, 


used to read her poems in the unnerving sostenuto which we 
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all tried to imitate—for he, in a high, unrequited way, had 
fallen in love with her. 

And in the magazine collection there were several photo- 
graphs of her, looking rather angry and decidedly attractive, 
which have always startled me with their aliveness. 

After leaving Chicago she continued for six years, until 1922, 
to be a very frequent contributor of editorials and criticism, and 
a constant adviser to Poetry. During these years the continued 
appearance of her name on the masthead, which both she and 
Harriet Monroe seemed to regard as an honorary sign, was in 
fact brilliantly justified. In her letters to Miss Monroe (a rich 
file, now part of the University of Chicago collection) one can 
see how frequently she was consulted on manuscripts, books, 
details of policy; and from the marginal notes in Miss Monroe's 
handwriting one sees how important her influence was. Even her 
most lightly humorous remarks were aimed at upholding the 
“perfectly fearless high standard.” There were to be no com- 
promises! “Keep Poetry up, up!” she wrote. “The need is all 
the greater because the other magazines are so poor—you don't 
want to be classed with them. I shiver when I think of the left- 
overs in the file! Are there many?” 

Here and there, in the letters, certain especially incisive pas- 
sages have been marked by Miss Monroe as ideas for future 
development, and in reading the magazine one finds that Mrs. 
Henderson did develop some of them in the form of editorials; 
for instance, her excellent piece on impressionistic criticism, 
“A Jitney Bus among Masterpieces.’” Those early volumes of 
Poetry make good reading today, a considerable amount of their 
liveliness being due to the articles signed E. P. and A. C. H. In 
the light of subsequent history they are often fascinating: one 
is struck by so many accurate judgments of writers, including 
British and French poets, who were then unknown or miseval- 


uated—judgments, and comparisons, which must have been 
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regarded as daring and extreme, if not eccentric, at the time, 
but which now appear to have been simply oracular. The con- 
tinued life of these articles is also a matter of personality. Both 
Pound and Mrs. Henderson commanded a vigorous, informal 
style which has the quality of good talk; it would be equally 
refreshing in any of the current literary magazines. At that time 
Pound was really enjoying himself, writing his keenest criticism, 
and from the articles and letters of the two writers, it seems clear, 
that he was very greatly stimulated by the young editor’s inter- 
est. It was a case of mutual stimulation. 

Edith Franklin Wyatt recalls that Mrs. Henderson's admira- 
tion of Pound was closely related to her still earlier enthusiasm 
for Whistler. She felt that Pound would perform the same kind 
of service for literature that Whistler had done for painting; 
and she saw various personal analogies between the two men. 

I imagine that anyone who has edited Poetry in the later years 
must have come to know the writings of Mrs. Henderson rather 
well. She is one of those to whom we turn voluntarily (in con- 
trast to most of our dutift'] peering into the archives, which has 
come to be such a large part of the work here) . We have turned 
to her in moments of difficulty and in moments of leisure. We 
have found courage, the kind we often need, in her criticism— 
beginning with her early slam of a Masefield book (then widely 
praised) on the score of facile melodrama. That criticism, of a 
poet whose best work she admired, is the model of a courageous 
slam. It appeared in the same issue with Pound's review of A 
Boy's Will. We have also had good counsel from her on the sub- 


ject of criticism itself. “Criticism,” she wrote, “‘that weighs and 
balances only after the event is, indeed, of little consequence 


to the artist. The only criticism of value [to him] is contempor- 


aneous criticism, the kind that is perfectly able to navigate in 
an uncharted sea, take soundings, and proclaim new depths and 
shores.” We have been entertained by her informal notes and 


comments (as, for instance, when she quotes several poems 
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from an Others anthology, and concludes: ‘““We regret to say the 
printer announces there are no more I’s in the font.”) And we 
have been cheered and strengthened by her consistent refusal to 
expostulate with, or be baited by, the type of mentality that pro- 
poses to edify the arts. In announcing a prize offered by the old 
Life magazine for ‘‘a song of modern Democracy, typifying the 
spirit of Liberty, Fraternity, Equality and the Allies,” she re- 
marked simply, “Isn't that enough to frighten the Muse?” The 
comment serves for all such attempts at forcible inspiration, in- 
cluding the latest I have just heard about: an offer of one thous- 
and dollars for a poem on “Individual and International Moral- 
ity.” 

But soon I shall be pulling down, one after another, the vol- 
umes of Poetry in their worn green bindings—the color Mrs. 
Henderson chose for them, against angry protests. I must not 
begin to do that, however, for a selection of even the most 
memorable passages from her editorial writings would fill an- 
other volume. It will be the task of the biographer and literary 
historian to rediscover all that material and evaluate her con- 
tribution to the modern poetry movement and to the maga- 
zine. As far as I am concerned, it is quite inestimable. Though 
she has been away so long, I hope she may find it agreeable to 
reflect that her mind is a living presence in this office, and will 
surely continue to be, so long as the doors of Poetry remain 


open. 


ALICE CORBIN AND IMAGISM 
John Gould Fletcher 


THE BUSINESS Of poetry is not to teach, or to reflect, but to 
state—so thought a small group of poets who assembled under 
the instigation, guidance, and control of the twenty-six year old 
student of philosophy and art, Thomas Ernest Hulme, at a res- 
taurant in Central London in the early months of the year 1909. 
Eight years later, Hulme himself was dead in France, his major 
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work unwritten or existing only in brilliant fragments; the 
notion of poetry that he had been the first to develop had been 
elaborated and taken up under the name of Imagism by a whole 
school, led by Ezra Pound in England and Amy Lowell in 
America; a magazine founded in Chicago by Harriet Monroe 
had, for five years, been the leading exponent of the revolution- 
ary ideas and technique of Imagism; and the first associate edi- 
tor of that magazine, the subject of this article, had come to New 
Mexico to recover from tuberculosis and to write a book of 
poems which still, in its own way, is a classic example of what 
was originally meant by Imagism. 

Such, and summarily, is the story of Alice Corbin, whose 
books, along with those of Mary Austin, must forever stand at 
the forefront of any discussion or critical study that can be made 
of American literature as it has developed in New Mexico. To 
transpose the range and feeling of New Mexico into the English 
language required a handling of style and vocabulary that is not 
particularly familiar to most Anglo-Saxon writers. It is quite 


possible to assert—and perhaps it has been asserted by some—that 
all literature in New Mexico should really be written in Spanish, 
but inasmuch as the Anglo-Saxon variety of Americans have 


controlled this region, politically and economically, for a cen- 
tury, to complain that New Mexican literature has largely been 
written in English is like compiaining that W. B. Yeats in 
Ireland did not write in Gaelic. 

Two women, both previously developed as writers by other 
environments, both highly sensitized as individuals, and neither 
particularly strong physically, led the way into the foreign- 
rhythmed, wide-horizoned region of New Mexico. Later on an 
uprooted Englishman, D. H. Lawrence, who was also intensely 
sensitive to the feminine side of experience, followed them. It 
may be said that all three were in a measure influenced by 
Imagism; or, in the case of Mary Austin, by such direct, object- 


tive parallels to Imagism as can be found in American Indian 
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poetry. All three said something about New Mexico that finally 


had to be said. 
Mother earth—tierra madre—is what the Spanish-Americans 
call it; and in that phrase is so much that m \st Anglo-Saxons 


cannot understand. In New Mexico, mother earth is most often 
a harsh mother, since so much is desert—endless gray chamisa 
and sage looming beyond the narrow spaces of ditch-watered 
alfalfa, the round orange-gold of pumpkins, the white plumes 
of corn. Beyond that, the pifion and juniper standing in dense, 
dark green clumps, still on the desert, but leading the eye to 
seek for the vast pueblo ruin on the mesa-edge beyond. This 
last stands as a reminder that there is something here that was 
old long before the Spaniards raised their crosses and low adobe 
chapels and farmhouses by the edge of the stream—a people 
in whose myths the earth was never created at all, but has, de- 
spite floods and disasters, always existed. Beyond the pifion and 
the juniper, the high upland of the rocks and pines—and those 
strange trees, the aspens, with dull green leaves forever quiver- 
ing by silvery-grey stems—and then, the bare rock in the cloud, 
and the snow. Layer on layer of mother-earth and all of it 
strange: as strange, faraway, remote, and fiercely individual as 
China or North Africa. And never, despite the throngs forever 
coming on, of sensation-gaping Eastern tourists, or of untalka- 
tive, oddly-detached atomic scientists, coming in from the great 
laboratory at Los Alamos, can New Mexico be anything else 
than mother-earth in this sense. Break a branch of pifion and 
let its resinous sap stick to your fingers, or dig a new water-ditch 
through this crumbling red soil if you would know why New 
Mexico earth is mother-earth. It clings as it yields 

Alice Corbin became, along with Mary Austin, one of the 
two first interpreters—except for a few anthropologists like 
Cushing and Washington Matthews, who had stuck to the In- 
dian and avoided the Spanish-American element—of New \fex- 
ican life in American literature, because Alice Corbin had tried 
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for so long to be a poet, had been taken up in 1912 by Harriet 
Monroe (a splendid organizer, but not the most sensitive or 
intellectually daring of editors) as her chief counsellor and 
assistant; and because Alice Corbin had thus fallen under the 
influence of Imagism without having met anyone directly con- 
nected with the movement. In letter after letter, objection piled 
on objection, Poetry’s first foreign correspondent, the most radi- 
cal and most disturbing of all the expatriates, Ezra Pound, had 
hammered away at the new magazine (the first in American his- 
tory to give prizes to poets) with arguments insisting that every- 
thing must be treated directly, objectively, without circumlocu- 
tions or inversions of any kind, shorn of all decorative adjectives 
and windy rhetoric. Although Pound himself went later out of 
his way to commend the work of another expatriate, T. S. Eliot, 
whose early poetry seemed to reflect, in a more world-weary 
fashion, the hyper-aestheticism of the ‘‘art-for-art’s-sake”’ people, 
and such poets as the forgotten Donald Evans, through an atmos- 
phere of even stronger fin-de-siécle disillusion, yet Pound's own 
poetry was not of that sort—but rather tensely primitive or sav- 
agely satiric. And Alice Corbin had responded, as later on Miss 
Monroe's second associate, Eunice Tietjens, also responded, in 
kind. Perhaps the two most remarkable offshoots of the Ima- 
gist movement, apart from D. H. Lawrence, who developed and 


practised his own kind of imagism, are to this day the books, 
Profiles from China, which Miss Tietjens later published, and 
Alice Corbin’s Red Earth' which appeared in 1920. And both 
are by-products of the atmosphere manifest in Poetry’s Chicago 


office. 

Red Earth is a book of individual portraits, as the prose 
Brothers of Light? later on is a book of scenes and backgrounds. 
There is nothing in it that does not belong to New Mexico, and 
it stands to this day as the best book of direct, objective New 


1 Red Earth, by Alice Corbin, Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chicago, 1920. 
2 Brothers of Light, Alice Corbin Henderson, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1937. 
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Mexican poetry written in English. It has all the sharpness of 
that unforgettable landmark among American poetry books, 
Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River Anthology. But it is better 
written, with a deeper sense of the poetical apprehension of 


experience, and less externalism and surface reporting. A few 
examples reveal how close it is to its sources in Imagist poetry. 


“In the Desert”’ starts like this: 


I have seen you, O king of the dead, 
More beautiful than sunlight. 
Your kiss is like quicksilver; 

But I turned my face aside 

Lest you should touch my lips. 


In the field with the flowers 
You stood darkly. 


This is, in rhythm and in handling (note the development of 


the cadence and the absence of adjectives) clearly derived from 


the Imagist H. D.: 


and also: 


You are clear, 
O rose, cut in rock; 
Hard as the descent of hail. 


The light beats upon me, 

I am startled. 

A split leaf crackles on the paved floor; 
I am anguished—defeated. 


‘Juan Quintana” pursues the same line of approach, along 
with a quality of folk-portrayal taken from Yeats and from other 


Irish poets, such as Padraic Colum, of Yeats’ following: 


The goat-herd follows his flock 
Over the sandy plain, 
And the goats nibble the rabbit-brush 








ALICE CORBIN 
Acrid with desert rain. 


Old Juan Quintana’s coat 

Is a faded purple blue, 

And his hat is a worn brown; 
And his trousers a tawny hue. 


He is sunburnt like the hills, 
And his eyes have a strange goat look. 


Yeats himself would have recognized that as a poem of his own 


vintage, far more easily than he did the outwardly more ambi- 


tious but inwardly far more self-consciously orchestral folk- 
balladry of Vachel Lindsay. 

“Una Anciana Mexicana” is in blank verse, with conversa- 
tional overtones that recall some of Ezra Pound’s own best 
early poems as well as those of Robert Frost: 

I've seen her pass with eyes upon the road— 

An old bent woman ina bronze-black shawl, 
With skin as brown and wrinkled as a mummy's, 
As brown as a Cigar-box, and her voice 

Like the low, vibrant strings of a guitar. 

Here, in three different poetic modes (cadenced verse, ballad, 
blank verse) is the gist of Alice Corbin’s vision of New Mexico 
—a vision strangely objective, direct, unwavering, without either 


speculative self-analysis or sentimental self-pity: 


When it’s all over and there's none to care, 
I mean to be like her and take my share 
Of comfort when the bright day’s done, 
And smoke away the nights and see the sun 
Through eyes that open inward and look back. 
Which again recalls Yeats in his most realistic vein as well as 
Pound. 
What was it, then, that had attracted Alice Corbin so power- 


fully to the “New Poetry” practiced by mid-western realists, 
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Irish folk- and myth-singers, and to the as yet as good as un- 
known group of Imagists developing under Hulme and Pound 
and Flint in London? She had taken the liberty of writing to 
Pound direct in the summer of 1912 (eight years before Red 
Earth was published) and had asked him to contribute to the 
new magazine which Harriet Monroe was now publishing. How 
had she even heard of the name—unforgettable now, whether 
for good or evil—of Ezra Pound, who so far had scarcely even 
been published in the United States, and who had come back 
to this country but briefly in 1911-12, since his first departure in 
190878 Is it possible that she had heard of Pound through Yeats, 
who may have been interested from the days when Pound, in 
1909, had shaken the complacency of Edwardian London with 
his Personae and Exhortations? I do not know the answer to that 
question, and perhaps Alice Corbin does not recall how it hap- 
pened that the Imagists entered the columns of Poetry from the 
date of the first number in 1912.‘ In any case, all we can say is, 
that without their influence, without the influence of Pound, 
H. D., Aldington, Flint—the poems contained in Red Earth 
could not have been written. Nor would Poetry have marked so 
sharp a break from Victorian tradition. 

New Mexico itself, with its sharp contrasts of landscape and 


of life, gave the technique which produced one of the best 


regional books written in America over the last thirty years. 


3 Provenca, a selection from Pound's early volumes, had appeared under the im- 
print of Small, Maynard in Boston in 1912. It attracted no attention. Ripostes, 
which continued Ezra’s sensational career in London in 1913, also apeared in the 
same year in Boston. 

4 Mr. Fletcher seems to be making a mystery of a simple matter. Alice Corbin 
says that she was well acquainted with Pound's writing, among others’, and that 
“we wrote to ‘em all and told ‘em to come on in.” Mr. Fletcher seems to have 
forgotten across what wide spaces artists sympathetic to a new movement learn 
of each other, in all the arts. People living in Chicago are quite capable of getting 
hold of London publications, not to mention Boston ones. Incidentally, it may be 
remarked that it is scarcely a “liberty” for artists to communicate with each 
other without introduction in the interests of a common artistic cause—at least 
this is true for painters and writers, as wel! as for scientists, and therefore, I 
presume, for poets. It is especially no liberty when the one who writes first is 
offering publication in a new, excellent, and greatly needed periodical.—O. La F. 
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That such a development of Imagism as Red Earth shows that 
Imagism was, after all, capable of producing poetry of only 
limited range is a truism today. The poetry that has had a wider 
following since that time has sprung from a disquiet concerning 
man and his destiny that was set going by Eliot’s Waste Land in 
1922, and which moves back to such sources in speculation and 
in poetry as Marlowe, Webster, Donne, Pascal, Baudelaire, and 
Rimbaud. None of the critics who have so voluminously and 
exhaustively argued about this newer, more “metaphysical” 
type of poetry, have as yet been able to say whether the metaphor 
which takes the central place in this type of verse, as “the image” 
did in the earlier verse as an “objective correlative” of the emo- 
tion, is actually a kind of knowledge, non-scientific but com- 
plete, or merely a personal game of the poet, playing with his 
own private association of thought. Thus the earlier, more imag- 
istic poetry, which aimed at less, and actually achieved more, 
may be said to possess a more valid claim to permanence. 
These considerations of structure and texture, which have 
made present-day American poetry more formal on the surface, 
but far more complex in its desperate shifts from abstract logic 
to far-fetched detail, were foreign to all the first Imagists, to 
Hulme, to Pound, to H. D., to Flint, to Aldington, to myself. 
The business of the poet then was not to teach, not to provide 
an “apprehension of experience” or an “objective correlation 
of emotion,” but to observe and restate historic and objective 
reality. The language and the thing were then one, in such 
poetry as Alice Corbin wrote in her Red Earth. And her Broth- 
ers of Light, the prose book she did on the Penitentes, has 


equally the objectivity, the directness of good Imagism. Com- 


pared with these, the poems collected in The Sun Turns West® 


reveal a writer with a deeper quality of mysticism, with more 
inwardness possibly, but also one less sure of her ground, more 
given to Celtic indefiniteness. 


5 The Sun Turns West, Alice Corbin, Writers’ Editions, Santa Fé, 1933. 
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THREE POEMS 
Alice Corbin 


LINES 


Love and remorse 

Struggle to keep me 

Wondering why 

Peace cannot come without sorrow— 
And sorrow drown 

Remembrance. 


TESUQUE GARDEN 


Now is the season of 

bending down 
To the earth, 

the sweet earth— 
Planting the seed, 

feeling the bud— 
Coaxing with love 

the pliant earth— 
Now is the season 

of earth and love. 


EDGAR 


The sunlight was about him always: 
And at high noon 
He was lifted like a ray to the Source 
ofall Light... 
Remembering, we remember ever 
How the air always brightened where he walked: 


Remembering, we remember ever 
How he lived in that Light. 





ALICE CORBIN 


ALICE 
Carl Sandburg 


‘“ALICE CORBIN, where art thou?” runs a query often in the 
minds and memories of the Old Guard who witnessed the 
launching of Poetry: a Magazine of Verse in 1912. She had a 
gallant heart and a gay smile and the great expectations required 
for the sailing of that dauntless little ship. A poet, a creative 
critic and editor, she has a definite and highlighted place in the 
story of American literature of that period. When some of us 
arrive at where we can with ease look backward and record with 
care and deliberation certain adventures we have seen and 
shared, Alice Corbin will stand forth in elements of both the an- 
gelic and the demoniac. Only one having both those elements 
could have the range of affectionate understanding, compassion 
through identity, necessary to ride herd on Vachel and Carl, 
Edgar Lee and Fzra, Robinson and Hal Bynner, H. D. and Amy, 
John Gould Fletcher and Edwin Arlington Robinson, those two 
lawyers Archie MacLeish and Wally Stevens—and God knows 
who all, by the way of clowns, acrobats, trapeze artists, sword 
swallowers and fire eaters. “Alice Corbin, where art thou?” 
Whithersoever thou art, if you ain't got sweet reminiscences, 


who has? 
ALICE CORBIN 


Padraic Colum 


REVERSING ARISTOTLE I now measure time by movements. So 
it was at the time when Chicago was the center of American liter- 
ary activity, when Poetry was making Poets and Poems impor- 
tant, and when Vachel Lindsay, still with Nicholas preceding his 
name, was making crowds join in those recitations of his so 
enchantingly filled with sound and color, when visitors could 
find signs that works and figures of Renaissance proportions 


were going to have their births in Chicago, that, in a studio or 





~ 
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drawing room I would become aware of a young woman's looks 


and words. 

As she was one of the editors of Poetry and the wife of a 
painter with ideas, what she said generally was expectedly 
authoritative. But that was not remembered by me. Then some- 
times she would say something with an odd intentness and an 
odd reserve. It is by these momentary withdrawals and tentative 
movements that Alice Corbin stays in my mind as someone who 
had known something the recollection of which would bring 
gentleness into her looks. 

In a poem that Ezra Pound quoted as one of the best written 
in that epoch, the text of which I cannot now find, what was 
recollected by her came to me. It was a short poem about some 
bare, sun-dried place and the lost hope and glory that belonged 
to one who looked over it, one of those Castilians whom noth- 
ing in our civilization can help us to understand. But she under- 
stood and could speak for the man. What she had to say was not 
about the glory of the Conquistador but about a dream that was 
eclipsed, not by soldiery from another side but by the days of 
the modern and the way of the world. Her recollection is of a 
dream that is eclipsed. 

Her lost dream has a Spaniard to characterize it: 


The old songs 

Die— 

And the lips that sang them. 
Wreathed, withered and dusty, 
Cuff-buttons with royal insignia 
There, in the musty museum, 
Are all that is left of Sarasate.! 


Somewhere, somehow, sometime, Alice Corbin got the endow- 
ment that is so rare in American poets, the endowment of 
reverie, and it is reverie that gives distinction to certain of her 


1 From “Music” in The New Poetry, Edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin 
Henderson, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934, p. 93. 
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poems and brings them close to the folk-song with its thought- 
fulness: 

But would you stay as now you are 

Or asa year ago? 

Oh, not as then, for then how small 

The wisdom we did owe! 

Or if forever as today 

How little we could know!? 
When I read the poem that this verse is in over to myself, I 
understand how that young woman with brown hair and brown 
eyes and a heart-shaped face moved me by some words said ten- 


tatively, said intently, said with reserve. 


SANTA FE IN THE TWENTIES 
Ruth Laughlin 


I ALWAYS THINK of the William Penhallow Hendersons as smil- 
ing; of Whippie stalking along in high-heeled boots, eyes twink- 
ling under his big sombrero, small moustache widened in a 
grin and a merry quip for me as we passed; of the smile that 
lifted Alice Corbin’s round, red cheeks and shone deeply in her 
brown eyes. Through a friendship of more than thirty years it 
is good to recall those smiling faces. The smiles were never 
fatuous or merely polite. They expressed deep humor and cour- 
age and the inner resources of creative artists who faced life 
with high challenge and a gay curiosity as to what would happen 
next. 

One day last fall, when the cottonwoods on the Tesuque hill- 
side below her house were shining gold, Alice Corbin and I 
laughed over the memories of Santa Fe in the 1920's. 

“Years ago you told me that only the newcomer should write 
of the Southwest,” I reminded Alice. “You said that first im- 


2 From “Two Voices” in The New Poetry, op. cit., p. 88. 
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pressions were clear, vivid and exciting but that after six months 


the scene became too familiar and lost its sharp focus.” 

“I’ve changed my time limit on that,” she laughed, “though 
the memory of my first Christmas in Santa Fe is so vivid that I 
can almost feel the crisp cold air now. We came here in 1916 
and I have written about the impact of New Mexico ever since. 
There is still much that I want to say. . . .” 

“Your poems in the Turquoise Trail and Red Earth express 
what all of us would like to say about this country,” I said. 

“We loved this Red Earth country from the beginning, even 
though we came here for my health,” Alice explained. “We 
wanted to see all of it . . . every pueblo, every Indian dance, 
every Spanish village. We rode horseback to Chimayo and 
stayed all night with Mr. Chavez whose family built the Sanc- 
tuario long ago as their private chapel. That was during the 
First World War and the little statue of Santiago wore a tin 
lemon sieve on his head, bent to look like a war helmet. His arm 
was broken and Willie mended it with tissue paper and glue.” 

That act of helping to save a prized relic was typical of the 
Hendersons. They valued the historic traditions of Santa Fe and 
worked to preserve them. They took a vital interest in the town 
and supported every worthy civic project whether it was con- 
cerned with art, architecture, writing, the Fiesta, or a water 
trough for thirsty horses hitched near the plaza. 

Alice Corbin spent her first year at Sunmount Sanitarium, and 
Whippie and the small daughter Alice lived in a near-by adobe 
house on the loma south of town. When Alice moved down to 
join them she discovered that the rutted dirt road in front of 
their home was called Telephone Road in honor of the proud 
new telephone poles marching up the hill. She changed that to 
the original Spanish name, El Camino del Monte Sol, the Road 
to the Sun Mountain. Other artists and writers soon built their 
studios near the Hendersons and the Camino became famous, 
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but I always think of the name as a monunent to the poetic sen- 
sitiveness of Alice Corbin. 

In our busy lives the years pass rapidly and mostly without 


specific dates or events. It was my visit with Alice Corbin and 


my realization of what she had meant to Santa Fe that brought 
me a fresh evaluation of the last three decades. At the close of the 
1940's I realize that many members of the original art colony 
have passed on, others have reached distinguished maturity in 
spite of the devastating years of World War II, and a new group 
is now adding vitality to the old town. I think of the 1930's as 
the depression years when many plans were thwarted but also 
as a period when the art colony settled in and became an integral 
part of Santa Fe. I look back to the 1920's as an astonishing dec- 
ade that flourished with initial impetus, creative urge and signi- 
ficant civic development. 

Early in the twentieth century the fame of the Taos Art Col- 
ony encouraged many young artists to come to the Southwest 
instead of Paris. Santa Fe’s pioneer artists were Kenneth Chap- 
man and Carlos Vierra, followed in 1912 by Gerald and Ina 
Sizer Cassidy. During the next eighteen years probably no art 
colony in the United States had a more active roster than Santa 
Fe. The artists in permanent residence included W. P. Hen- 
derson, Warren Rollins, Albert Schmidt, Sheldon Parsons, Gus- 
tave Baumann, Olive Rush, Raymond Jonson, B. J]. O. Norfeldt, 
Dorothy Stewart, Henry Balink. Preston McCrossen, Datus 
Myers, Andrew Dasburg, Vernon Hunter, Theodore Van 
Soelen, Joiin Sloan, Randall Davey, Julius Rohlshoven, McHarg 
Davenport, William Lumpkins, Frank Applegate, Josef Bakos, 
Freemont Ellis, Willard Nash, Will Shuster, Walter Mruck and 
three sculptors, Eugenie Shonnard, Allan Clark and George 
Blodgett. Among the writers were Alice Corbin, Mary Austin, 
Witter Bynner, Willard Johnson, Haniel Long, Ida Raugh, 
Glenway Westcott, Lynn Riggs, Isabel Campbell, Elizabeth De 
Huff, Ruth Laughlin, Omar Barker, Roark Bradford, Earl and 
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Marion Scott, Dorothy Hughes, John Curtis Underwood, Peggy 
Pond Church, Ray Otis, Phillip E. Stevenson, Thomas Wood 
Stevens and Helen Stevens. 

In the 1920's Santa Fe was a small, friendly town where every- 
one knew everyone else and each individual’s work was a valu- 
able asset to the community. Whippie Henderson painted the 
murals for the Country Club where we danced, and Gerald Cas- 
sidy painted the murals for the movie theatre. The Little Thea- 
tre had enthusiastic members including Jane Baumann, Anna V. 
Huey, Hazel Pond, Norman Magee, Edwin Brooks, John Evans, 
Jim Macmillan and Robert Brown. Ashley Pond slid down a 
pole from his bedroom to his garage to jump in his car, race to a 
burning building and lead the Volunteer Fire Department 
whose staff numbered several artists and professional men. 

During those years Lynn Riggs wrote his first one-act play 
called Knives From Syria with the encouragement of Ida 
Raugh. Glenway Westcott and Ted Stevenson struggled with 
their first novels, Mary Austin wrote books and articles, ex- 
horted audiences and presided in Buddha-like majesty over a 
young crop of writers jokingly called the Genius Club. Marsden 
Hartley found inspiration in New Mexico’s primitive religious 
art and wrote sensitive interpretations of Indian ceremonies. 
Poets gathered around Alice Corbin and Witter Bynner, and 
Spud Johnson published their poems in his temperamentally 
gaited literary magazine, The Laughing Horse. 

Frank Applegate stopped over on a cross-country trek and 
stayed the rest of his life. His versatile gifts included ceramics, 


painting, writing, and collecting primitive art in bultos and 
santos. He bought land on the Camino opposite the Hender- 
sons and encouraged a group of young artists to mix adobes 
and build their homes on that hillside. They called themselves 
the Cinco Pintores, the five painters being Will Shuster, Josef 
Bakos, Willard Nash, Freemont Ellis and Walter Mruck. These 
artists delighted in the plastic lines of adobe architecture but 
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the sloping lintels of Mruck’s house even went beyond the 
local vagaries. For years his place was known as the “Adam and 
Eve House” on account of the colossal nude figures moulded on 
the street side of his fireplace. Across the road Mary Austin 
began to build her “Beloved House” and below her Alice and 
Datus Myers completed a spacious home with tiled walls, patios 
and fountains, studios and library. By this time the Hendersons 
had added rooms and studios to their vanguard adobe home. 
Outside these simple mud houses conformed to traditional 
Spanish-Indian lines, but inside the artists expressed their indi- 
vidual tastes. Witter Bynner installed his fine Chinese carvings, 


paintings and jade in his adobe home. John Sloan painted the 


geometric lines of Indian design on his floors and ceilings. Gus 
Baumann carved lintels and doorways with the skill he had long 
used for wood-block prints. The etcher in B. J]. O. Nordfelt 
found expression in the carved and gilded panels set into his 
ceiling. Randall Davey restored a Spanish balcony on his house 
at the end of Canyon Road, and Theodore Van Soelen and 
Albert Schmidt built homes at Tesuque. Olive Rush, Sheldon 
Parsons, and Gerald and Ina Cassidy bought historic houses on 
Canyon Road and added carved beams, church panels and patio 
gardens. 

No one took as intense an interest in Spanish-Indian architec- 
ture as Carlos Vierra. He studied and photographed every old 
building he could find and preached his gospel of the long 
heritage of native architecture so vehemently that it became 
known as the “Santa Fe Style,” although buildings at the State 
University in Albuquerque had been designed along Indian 
lines some years before. 

The archaeologist, Sylvanus Griswold Morley, was the first to 
restore an old adobe for his home and show that native con- 
struction and carving was more attractive than the new-fangled 
red brick bungalows. Fired by the enthusiasm of Sylvanus Mor- 


ley and Carlos Vierra that generous patron of the arts, the 
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Honorable Frank Springer, gave the first large contribution 
toward a State Art Museum to be built along the lines of New 
Mexico’s venerable mission churches. Later Mr. Springer com- 
missioned Carlos Vierra to build a new house along the old 
lines which remains to this day one of the best examples of its 
kind. 

A young architect, who was then a patient at Sunmount, spent 
days with Carlos Vierra studying old photographs and plans. 
His name was John Gaw Meem and by 1923 he had designed his 
first “Santa Fe Style’ homes. A few years later the Santa Fe rail- 
road chose him to remodel and enlarge La Fonda Hotel. Since 
then his name has become synonymous with the best designs of 
southwestern architecture. 

This was the era of the world-wide renaissance of native 
crafts. It was a revolt against the mechanized destruction of 
World War I, a nostalgic longing for peace and a hunger for 
beauty produced by a man’s own hands. New Mexico's Indian 


and Spanish handicrafts assumed new importance in this revival. 


The art colony led movements to sustain and preserve such 
indigenous crafts as pottery, silver and tin smithing, embroidery 
and weaving. 

The Hendersons, Mary Austin, Frank Applegate, the Senior 
and Junior Leonora Curtins, Mary Wheelwright, Frank and 
Harry Mera, John Gaw Meem and Carlos Vierra, were leaders 
in organizing the Spanish Colonial Arts Society and the Indian 
Arts Fund. Through the latter ancient Indian pottery was saved 
and the best examples of new pottery were added to form a col- 
lection that has become an inspiration to international designers 
and to the modern Indian craftsmen. 

The Indian Arts Fund collection of pottery, blankets, baskets 
and silver was the inspiration for building the Laboratory 
of Anthropology with financial aid from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and on land south of town donated by Amelia Elizabeth 
White and Francis Wilson. 
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Near the Laboratory Mary Wheelwright planned a unique 
museum for Navajo Ceremonial Arts. William Penhallow Hen- 
derson designed this museum on the lines of a Navajo hogan, 
and Alice Corbin wrote the text for the Navajo legends explain- 
ing the Navajo sand paintings. 

The art colony did not closet itself in an adobe tower to paint 


or write but became articulate and intensely interested citizens. 
These people had discovered an Old World charm and tran- 
quility in Santa Fe and were determined to preserve it. They 


fought against tearing down old houses and replacing them with 
filling stations, against reducing Santa Fe to that ugly Ameri- 
can sameness that is labeled Progress, against Texas Club 
Women who innocently planned a Culture Center. They were 
individualists who argued violently with each other but united 
against too much change in their adopted home. Whippie Hen- 
derson felt this so strongly that he began to design buildings 
and planned the restoration of Sena Plaza for Amelia Elizabeth 
White. Alice Corbin always spoke up at any meeting where the 
original character of Sania Fe was imperiled. 

Human rights as well as civic problems gained a champion 
in Alice Corbin. She was an original member of an organiza- 
tion formed to defeat the Bursum bill and its threat to pueblo 
lands. For twenty-five years she has worked with the New Mex- 
ico Association on Indian Affairs to help the Indians and encour- 
age their arts and crafts. 

As a writer her influence was also widespread and vital. Al- 
though she had resigned as associate editor of Poetry when she 
left Chicago, she continued to serve as long-distance adviser 
and was in touch with numerous poets who submitted their 
work to that important magazine. When Harriet Monroe, editor 
of Poetry, visited Alice in Santa Fe the local group gathered 
around the Henderson fireplace and talked far into the night 
about old and new forms of literature. 

Other friends of Alice Corbin came to find out why she was 
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so enthusiastic about an off-the-railroad western town. Witter 
Bynner planned a three-day stop to see Alice and give a lecture, 
and became a permanent resident. Bynner took over the adobe 
house of Paul Berlin, the painter, and his wife Natalie Curtis, 
who wrote of Indian music. Among others who lived here for 
part of the year were Arthur Davison Ficke, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Robert Henri, George Bellows and Nicolas Roerick. 
Willa Cather came here to check material for her classic Death 
Comes for the Archbishop. Alma Gluck sang at informal eve- 
nings at the Hendersons, Ernest Block composed his American 
Symphony, and Adolf Bohlm interpreted Russian dances. Sin- 
clair Lewis wandered in and out of studios, Carl Sandburg 
chanted ballads to his guitar, and Vachel Lindsay gave his in- 
imitable “Chinese Nightingale” as a special treat for his friend 
Alice Corbin. 

Although automobiles did not have modern high-speed 
motors, other New Mexico writers and artists traveled the dirt 
roads to join the Santa Fe parties. Mabel Dodge Luhan and 
Tony, D. H. Lawrence and Frieda, Ernest Blumenschein, Vic- 
tor Higgins, Howard Cook, Barbara Latham and Kenneth 
Adams came down from Taos; Erna and Harvey Fergusson 
came up from Albuquerque, Paul Horgan from Roswell, and 
Oliver La Farge from field work in the Indian country. 

Everyone looked forward to John and Dolly Sloan’s annual 
celebration August 4. One year the Bohemian crowd was startled 
to see a white horse join the party in the studio. Every year the 
audience demanded that Hal Bynner repeat his sermon by the 
Negro preacher, Randall Davey give his hilarious interpreta- 
tions, and John Sloan go through his act of finding the hair in 
the soup. 

Visiting, talking, partying are essential recreations for artists. 
Evenings at the Sloans’, Hendersons’, Hal Bynner’s, or Mary 
Austin’s offered exchange of thoughts and often heated argu- 
ments. They served as cross-pollenization to fertilize the artist’s 
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half-formed plans. I remember one evening when we were 
all sitting on the floor in front of the fireplace and Dolly whis- 
pered, “Don’t disturb Sloan. I can see that he is getting an 
idea for a picture.” Between celebrations the art colony did 


serious work and gained national recognition. 

Alice Corbin’s appreciation of New Mexico grew deeper each 
year. She collected a fine library of southwestern books and 
studied New Mexican history, Indian myths, Penitente rituals 
and the folk legends and customs of her Spanish-American and 
Indian neighbors. She was always eager to get first hand infor- 
mation from such authorities as Edgar L. Hewett, Paul A. F. 
Walter, E. Dana Johnson, Charles F. Lummis, Nina Otero- 
Warren, Kenneth Chapman and Harry Mera. She delighted in 
Howard Thorpe’s early reminiscences and encouraged him to 
write his collections of cowboy stories and ballads. She was an 
enthusiastic friend and admirer of Eugene Manlove Rhodes 
and, in later vears, took the lead in an effort to bring out a 
memorial edition of all his books and make his grave a literary 
shrine. 

Her generous help for young writers as well as those who 
have attained distinction has been a fine and lasting influence. 
Her interest has deepened with thirty years’ residence and today 
she is still eager to add her smiling wisdom and encouragement 
to any constructive development in the arts or community life. 
In Santa Fe we value Alice Corbin as a good citizen, a distin- 


guished poet and a beloved neighbor. 


THE POETS’ ROUND-UP 


Haniel Long 
DUSK OF A DAy late in February, 1925, Santa Fe. I was going 
to meet Alice Corbin Henderson for the first time. An old 
friend was taking me across the mile of fields between his little 
house and her little house. It was supposed to be a short cut, 
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this march across the fields, for we were late, but barbed wire 
fences rose up against us. The stars above the white mountains 
seemed enormous fruit on a lacework of dark limbs and 
branches. The evening smelt of cedar burning in kitchen stoves. 
Fresh arborvitae burned on the hearth of Calypso, I remem- 
bered. But it was not across the fields of parsley we strode 
towards Alice Corbin—it was through the barbed wire of modern 
times. Occasionally my friend groaned; he was a genius for get- 
ting caught between the second and third wires. 

Then a warm kitchen and Alice Corbin and her daughter, 
Little Alice, and her husband, “Whippy” (William Penhallow 
Henderson), a tall man with an iron gray moustache, and 
twinkling eyes. Nella, the smiling maid had made coffee, lots 
of it, and there was bread and butter. I had long known of Alice 
Corbin because she was one of the founders of Poetry: a Maga- 
zine of Verse. With my wife (another Alice, I was in a world of 
Alices) , I had been studying abroad, and in a French magazine 
had read some of Alice Corbin’s Red Earth poems translated 
by André Spire, and it had been my first knowledge of a book 
that still inspires awe in me. I looked at Alice Corbin in the 
well lighted, cheerful kitchen and some of the French lines 
went through my mind; she had written them in French, I con- 
ceived, being confused by the unfamiliar region and the new, 
mysterious people I was meeting. It really doesn’t matter in 
what language the Red Earth poems are written, for they come 
from the beginning of things, like the large stars over the moun- 
tains, like the fragrant arborvitae on the hearth, only they are 
infinitely melancholy, with the loneliness of the heart at day’s 
end. And they are infinitely remote, as though written by one 
who saw the world and its doings from a long way off, where 
only the eternal elements of man’s life matter—birth and death, 
love, suffering. It was the mood in which she had first seen this 
southwestern country, and there was good reason for it. Reading 
the Red Earth poems in the atmosphere of postwar Europe, I 
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could respond to their undertones; and reading them today in 
the bleak world of East-West tension, I respond anew to their 
impact. The graver the moment in one’s personal life or in one’s 
world, the more these poems have to give. 

The night I speak of, Alice Corbin was wearing a dust-colored 
riding skirt and a white blouse and blue sweater, and I mention 
it because it is the costume I associate her with. Out of doors 
she added to it a leather jacket and a small, dust-colored squar- 
ish sombrero, with a thong under the chin fastened to two 
Navajo silver buttons she had sewed to her hat—a perfect way 
of dressing for the Southwest, windy or sunny or snowy. 

Alice Corbin had a little study in a field sloping from El 
Camino del Monte Sol, where the painters lived, down into 
the nest to the last valley before the rise of the mountains. A 
wonderful thing it was that Witter Bynner, Spud Johnson, Lynn 
Riggs and I used to walk over there one evening a week to talk 
poetry with her, and read new poems. Alice Corbin makes very 
little difference in the reading of poetry and prose. That was the 
way with most of us, but Johnson always read very fast and in a 
low voice and had to be enticed into reading a poem again. 
Bynner intoned his poems like a bishop the prayerbook; we 
often asked to read them for ourselves, since it was hardly likely 


that any poem ever written could be as good as all of his sounded 
as he read them. When he has thus read my verses, I have been 
astonished at how well I write, and demanded to see my manu- 


scripts at once. Riggs read well and with real interest in what he 
had written, and he often held up the palm of his hand as he 
neared the end as though asking us not to begin sniping tll 
he was through, since the end was the best. He was at that time 
writing a sonnet a day; as Johnson said, making it not a daily 
dozen but a daily fourteen. 

The small adobe study had a fireplace and a window at each 
end and a door to the east. It was furnished with enough chairs 


for us, and had a table. The walls were covered with bookshelves 
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and all the books were books of poems or dealt with poets and 
poetry. Later we met in other rooms in another house Hender- 
son was building, but we never gathered at anybody else’s house 
for many years. I have always had a special fondness for the 
adobe room where the books were so near, so quickly picked out 
and used, and where the moon and the large stars and the winds 
and odors of fields were a part of our deliberations. 

I can give my own account, remembering that the account of 
any of my associates would be different. Riggs and Johnson gen- 
erally sat a little apart from the rest of us and did a good deal 
of talking together, when the manuscripts being examined did 
not interest them. I would call their attitude neutral but agree- 
able. They came quickly to the defense of a poem they thought 
was getting rough treatment. Alice Corbin herself was always a 
gentle critic, and took the position of allowing a poem to grow 
in its own right like a plant. Her attitude towards a new poem, 
or a new aspect of a friend's psyche, was one of welcome. 

Nella, the maid, who produced such good coffee, often said to 
her mistress when things went wrong, “Put no tension to it”; 


but in our poetry evenings tension there was bound to be, 


though not too serious. 

Alice Corbin is definitely a group person. Several things re- 
sulted from these evenings. For example, seven years later, a 
group of us started a venture in co-operative publishing—an in- 
tricate and instructive tale not to be gone into here. More for 
the general reader is the story of the Poet’s Round-Up. 

Alice Corbin, Margaret McKittrick, Sarah McComb, and 
Maurice Leseman were sitting one afternoon in Mrs. McComb’s 
walled garden wondering how they could raise money for the 
New Mexico Association on Indian Affairs. Alice Corbin pro- 
posed public readings by the local poets. Leseman suggested that 
Margaret McKittrick introduce them and the latter said she 
would wear her cowboy outfit to do so. ‘““Then it can be a rodeo,” 
someone suggested, “and the poets can be the horses.” The 
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summer public was willing to pay money to see the poets, and 
there are always a good many poets in Santa Fe. And the poets 
were glad to co-operate to help the Pueblo Indians. Through 
the stormy time of the Bursum bill and afterwards, the Indians 
were in need of help, and their defenders were in need of money 
to help them. It has been true of Santa Fe, from the first entry 
of Kearny’s troops, this interest in the welfare of the peace-loving 
Pueblo Indians. It is a wistful interest, not without the sugges- 
tion that our own evolutionary path has gone too far in the 
direction of exploitation. 

In past ages poets have often faced their public, and it is 
good for the poets and good for the public to look at one an- 
other. In contests in the past laurel wreathes have been prizes. 
Poets have accompanied themselves on musical instruments. 
The troubadors recited or sang the songs their jongleurs had 
written for them. At the Olympic games, poetic contests honored 
Apollo. But I have not heard of any occasion quite like the 
Round-Up. 

To Alice Corbin, for the sake of performers and audience, 
the affair had to be given a casual and semi-humorous turn. 
Being introduced as though they were horses coming out of 
the chutes at a rodeo took away self-consciousness, and it 
amused the audience. Before and during the affair, Peach Van 
Stone (Mrs. Walter Mayer) played the guitar and sang Span- 
ish or cowboy songs. At first we held the Round-Up on the lawn 
to the north of Sarah McComb’s house, under the tall cotton- 
woods along the river. There was always the fear of rain, for 
the rains come in summer, and at times we had deluges. ‘There 
was the whistling of the narrow gauge train from Durango, 
which traveled at the rate of a fast burro. And there was the 
wind in the trees to contend with, a poetic rival indeed. 

The audience sat on camp chairs arranged as near the chutes 


as possible, and could hear and understand most of the poems, I 
hope, despite time and tide and the narrow gauge train. Many 
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of our auditors came back year after year, both residents of Santa 
Fe and summer visitors. 

The performers often included personages like Mary Austin, 
Langdon Mitchell, Ernest Seton. All of us who were to read 
would meet at Alice Corbin’s the evening before, so that we 
might arrange a balanced program. It is not as easy as one might 
think to do so. People love to hear ballads and stories and also 
witty poems, but we had to have a great deal more variety. Alice 
Corbin solved the difficulty by insisting that the poet read 
something in his true vein. 

She was never more tactful and casual than in persuading the 
reluctant, strengthening the timid, advising the confused, and 
this of course in the midst of general conversation and argu- 
ment. It was her attitude of welcome to what each of us had to 
give that made a success of it. Not all poets want to appear in 
public; not all of them want to dress up in blue jeans or Navajo 
skirts and jewelry; not all of them have good voices; not all of 
them, one might say, find life worth living. But the element of 
competition is excellent, as our kindly governess reminded us; 
the written word is destined for the eye and mind of others. It 
is true that the poet is the most independent of all artists, and 
the only one who can afford to look beyond the questions of 
what his hearers might find agreeable. But he faces a difficulty 
of a different kind, quite often, in a natural reluctance at person- 
ally reading to the world what he has dragged up from his own 
insides. All poets are shy, I think, even those who appear other- 
wise. 

And one more thing about Alice Corbin. Once I had to while 
away a good deal of time doing nothing much, and I used to 
recite to myself my favorite poets, by the hour. But a poem 
which had haunted me for years, during the month of March— 
and it was now March at its worst—one of Pound's, proved irre- 
coverable except for one line: 

“Stepping beneath a boisterous wind from Thrace,” 
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. . » I used to ask my friends whether they knew it or knew 
where I could find it. It is a trivial episode, but at the time, even 
in a world full of apprehension and suffering, the loss of this 
poem was a matter of moment to me. This Alice Corbin under- 
stood. If others did, they gave no sign of it. It was she who 
tracked the poem down, typed it off, and gave it to me to put 
in my wallet. I value this characteristic of Alice Corbin. 

She is a group person, as I say; and by that I mean a good 
deal. She has been part of various good movements here; she is 
at home in that civic world, and often a leader in it. But there 
is another kind of group in which I always see Alice Corbin, in 
which the end is simply to be with friendly spirits who share 
one’s interests and enthusiasms; where people are valued for 
what they are, it is not a question of whipping them into line. 
Such groups, naturally unknown in totalitarian states, are the 
flower of the free nations, and the people who fit into them 
easily, and fight to save them, are, I often think, our most 
precious possessions. Fighting to save them may mean many 
things, but in daily life it means not trying to control the atmos- 
phere of one’s group, and not using it as a place to show off. It 
means paying others an attention full of perceptiveness of them 
as individuals. 

THE RABBLE 


Spud Johnson 


IT ALL STARTED at the old Henderson house—the little adobe 
with the deep reened porch at the corner, which stood just 


above the acequia on E] Camino del Monte Sol. This house was 


perhaps the humblest on the road, yet it always sparkled with 


warm generosity and always swarmed with celebrities or neigh- 
bors, quite indiscriminately. 

(Little Alice screaming in Spanish at Nella or her myriad 
relations; Whippie telling a long, long western yarn while 


dinner cooled; Alice Corbin smiling benignly at bedlam or at 
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a quiet conversation, with equal calm and keen understanding.) 

I remember many evenings there when the after-dinner gaiety 
was provided by playing a sonnet-writing game which George 
called “Bory-may.’’ Whether this word came into our (or my) 
language by the Law of Hobson-Jobson from a French word 
which made sense, I don’t know. I have a vague recollection that 
somebody once said it did. 

Anyhow, the game consisted of each person contributing a 
word, or perhaps two or three, depending upon how many of 
us were playing. The third and fourth words had to rhyme with 
the first and second, the seventh and eighth with the fifth and 
sixth, and so on through fourteen words, to make a Shake- 
spearean sonnet. Then each person wrote his own sonnet, all of 
us using the identical end-words. Surprisingly enough, we al- 
ways produced a remarkable variety of compositions: some 
quite preposterous, of course; a few very apt to be scatological; 
and occasionally a quite respectable poem. 

It was a good game in itself, and proved even better in its 
effect, for it started all of us into a new frenzy of writing. Soon 
we were bringing things we had written during the week to try 
out on each other, or to ask for criticisms and suggestions; and 
our gatherings tended to become a regular weekly event, and to 
be limited to writers, rather than a mixed group of painters, 
summer Visitors, musicians and what not. 

Alice Corbin had written very little since the publication of 
Red Earth. Little Alice was growing up and then getting mar- 
ried at fifteen; the new house further up the hill on the Camino 
was being built—everything had conspired to keep her too busy 
to write verse. So she was delighted, I think, to have us give 
that little push of incentive that group activity, at its best, can 
supply so painlessly. 

Hal Bynner was then working on the Chinese translations 
almost exclusively, and he, too, was glad of this slight prod to 


write more of his own lyrics. 
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Haniel Long had recently come to Santa Fe, and with him I 
think it was a kind of relief to be talking shop with writers who 
were not his students, for he had been teaching for many years 
at Carnegie Tech. 

Lynn Riggs and I completed the group: we were the young- 
sters, just out of college, and thrilled to be included in a group 
of professionals who discussed our work as gravely and seriously 
as they did their own. 

So it came about, quite naturally, and with no plan at all, that 
we were meeting every week, generally at the Hendersons; and 
before we knew it, we were “A Club.” 

We were quite serious about it, yet gay, too. It was a workshop 
group, and we were all using it to try out new things, to get an 
advance reaction before sending things out into the bleak world 
of terse rejection slips; and as a stimulus to make us write when 
we might otherwise have fallen into the good old manana spirit. 
But sometimes we wrote things just to amuse the group, or to 
burlesque each other, or simply to fill the gap between more 
serious “inspirations.” 

It was in these deviations that Alice was the ringleader. Her 
eyes sparkled and darkened with a real roguishness when she 
made some gently naughty crack, or pushed one of us off some 
too-sententious height with a ladylike but nevertheless bawdy 


quip, generally in her lowest, most throaty tone, but with an 


infectious gurgle of laughter behind it. 

And that is how we got our name: we seemed to lapse so 
often into a Rabelaisian mood, that soon we were referring to 
ourselves as The Rabelais Club, which was quickly altered, since 
that sounded much too stodgy, to the simple informality of 
“The Rabble.” 

It’s a little sad to be recalling this now as something that 
happened a long time ago; but the interesting thing is that the 


group has not been completely dispersed, and we not only meet 
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frequently and speak often of our old club, but occasionally 
revive it, with added members. 

For instance, all of us, except Riggs, still live in New Mexico 
and not so many miles apart; and last year he was here again 
for several months—and, lo, the Rabble rose up on its hind legs 
and had several pleasant sessions, with three of the founders 
absent, but with three new members informally added. 

And who knows but that verses written at these later gather- 
ings may appear in Alice Corbin’s next revised edition of The 
Turquoise Trail, just as the Rabble’s first efforts certainly had 
a prominent place in Alice’s own book The Sun Turns West, in 
Hal’s Indian Earth, Haniel’s Atlantides or even portions of 
Pittsburgh Memorandum, in Lynn’s The Iron Dish, and in my 
Horizontal Yellow. 

So thank you for all of us, Alice. The Rabble made us jolly 
—made us write—and it would not have existed but for your gay, 
hospitable interest in all of us, and in what we were doing. 


THE PENITENTE BOOK 


Oliver La Farge 


SO FAR AS I KNOw, there exists only one book upon the Peni- 
tentes of New Mexico which one can hand to any interested per- 
son with the assurance that it is completely dependable, and 
that is Brothers of Light.’ In lending it to a friend, or stimulat- 
ing one to go hunt himself up a copy, one does so also with the 
pleasant knowledge that one is letting him in for a real aesthetic 
experience. 

Many of the contributors to this symposium have referred 
to the relationship between Alice Corbin and her husband, 
1 Brothers of Light, the Penitentes of the Southwest, by Alice Corbin Henderson, 


illustrations by William Penhallow Henderson, Harcourt, Brace and Co. New 
York, 1937. 
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William Penhallow Henderson. The creative demonstration of 
this relationship is in Brothers of Light, a work in which the 
author assumed a different role in many ways from her role in 
her other published works. There are, first. two forms of fairly 
obvious collaboration. The observations on the Penitentes were 
made by the two together, indeed could hardly have been made 
by a woman alone, since much of Penitente ritual is man’s busi- 
ness. There is the collaboration of writer and graphic artist, the 
one producing the written work, the other contributing, not 
only illustrations, but a finely worked-out typography and for- 
mat, so much so that a new edition of this book—which is de- 
voutly to be prayed for—would be incomplete did it not closely 
reproduce the old. 

This second element of collaboration, through which a large- 
scale publisher was caused to produce such a book as ordinarily 
comes from the special presses at a very special price, also re- 
flects the fact that the author is indeed a poet, in the technical 
sense of the word. Your true poet’s work is usually a slow distil- 
late. His attitude towards its presentation inevitably differs from 
that of the prose writer, who produces an infinitely larger vol- 
ume of writings of assorted lengths and deems his creative years 
arid indeed if they do not leave him credited with a minimum 
of a dozen solid books. The prose writer takes a hard-boiled, pro- 
fessional attitude towards the manufacture of the volumes which 
contain his work; he would never think of harassing his pub- 
lisher with advice as to format. As for illustrations, all he asks 
is to be spared them, for not in a thousand seekings will he find 
one illustrator who will fulfill, rather than destroy, the images he 
has created. Corbin turned prose writer remained poet. 

The existence of this single treatise, this monograph—for the 


latter term can correctly be applied to it—likewise derives from 


the poetic element. Corbin set out to write a book on the South- 


west. Writers of varied ability, mostly on the modest side, have 
turned out books on the Southwest, or on New Mexico, with all 
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too little effort. Corbin, approaching her whole as if each part 
must have the perfection of a poem, has brought only this one 
section to publishable completion. This one is not comparable 
to any other writing of similar expressed purpose that I know 
of. It stands as at once the best thing that has been written about 
the Penitentes artistically, and as the definitive published work 
on the subject to date. It is both scholarly and beautiful. 

In the applicability of the adjective “scholarly,” in the genu- 
ine research underlying the literary presentation, we find an- 
other aspect of the Corbin-Henderson collaboration, informal 
and indirect in part, perhaps, direct and overt in part, I know. I 
do not know how much of the scholar Corbin had in her to start 
with; not too much I suspect. Henderson had that bent definitely. 
As an artist, as an architect, as an observer and relisher of the 
Southwest, he was deeply read, loaded with far-ranging compari- 
sons. I suspect that it was from him that his wife acquired the 
habit of backing her keen observations, her poet’s perceptions, 
with learning. It is definite that in Brothers of Light a goodly 
part of the comparative material which gives the book much of 
its scientific weight was originally suggested to her by Hender- 
son. Brothers of Light is a book which an anthropologist can 
read profitably and cite unhesitatingly, not only as to the obser- 
vations therein recorded, but as to reasoning and evidence on the 
history of the Penitente pattern. This is due to a collaboration, 
not just on one book, but in life, the constant exchange of the 
riches of two minds. 

In the 1930's a veteran southwestern ethnologist constantly 
belabored her colleagues because, in considering the origins of 
various Indian patterns and rituals, they completely ignored 
comparable or contrasting practices of old Spain, data which 
might importantly change their thinking.? In 1937 Corbin pub- 
lished Brothers of Light, which does not, of course, deal with the 


2 E. g.: Elsie Clews Parsons, “Some Aztec and Pueblo Parallels,” American Anthro- 
ologist, vol. 35, nO. 4, 1933, pp. 596-610. 
polo; 3: 4+ 1933, PP- 5S 
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Indians, but with a cult vulgarly supposed to be unique to the 
old Spanish area of New Mexico. Her reasoning concerning its 
origins and wide relationships is firmly based on comparative 
studies of Mexico and Spain. There are no footnotes in this 
book, none of the appanage of science; indeed, the author merely 
set out to be intelligent and complete. Papal prohibitions of 
public flagellations may be traced back to 1349, the descent of 
the Third Order of Saint Francis may be traced, but this is done 
so smoothly that even the scientific reader is lulled out of recog- 
nition that the book is what, were it made a bit more formidable, 
he would automatically call a “monograph.” 

When a scientifically minded poet produces a poetical piece of 
science, all one can do is praise God. The temptation is to search 
the book for quotations, but in a descriptive work of this kind, 


quotations of reasonable length are more likely to be demon- 


strations of inept amputation than of the full effect of the 
author’s prose. Here and there a line stands clear, able to be 
lifted out: in the discussion of Penitente music, on page 73, the 
paragraph ends with the flashing, descriptive sentence, “These 
shrill sounds of religious fervor suddenly lifted above the bare 
desert have the effect of poising the single soul against space.” 
Most of us would take a page trying to say that. 

Fiction and non-fiction, we have had a great deal of “penetrat- 
ing’’ or “understanding” writing about the native peoples of the 
Southwest. (Respectable writing about Spanish-Americans or 
Indians by themselves does not exist, from any period, except 
for certain autobiographies taken down by scientists, and even 
these are on the esoteric side.) Some writers muscularly lose 
themselves in an alleged identification with their alien subjects.* 
Some write studies from an Olympian, “we must understand 
them” point of view. Some, like Mary Austin, create literary 
images and then describe them, producing reality once removed. 


One group, outstandingly D. H. Lawrence (one wonders what 


3 Mea culpa! 
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T. E. might have given us), sets out in a complex search for 
simplicity, peering through refractions of a mysticism they have 
brought with them and superimposed upon the country, a sort 
of prismatic vulva in which they see only their own problems 
surrounded by rainbows. When this last tendency is combined 
with neo-Rousseauesque sentimentalism, we reach the impres- 
sively adorned abyss of Hiawatha in modern dress. 

The writers’ fallacies derive from more general ones which we 
observe in the daily attitudes of what might be called “the read- 
ing class,” collectors of Indian art, of Spanish bultos and folk- 
lore. There is the Lord-and-Lady Bountiful approach, how kind 
we are to these people, and the attitude which asks you to ob- 
serve them treating the quaint natives as if they really were 
equals. There is the wildly sentimental. What is extremely rare 
is the man-to-man relationship, with solid, hard judgment of 
one’s fellow man’s weaknesses and strengths, respect both for 
one’s self and for him, the true friendship which wishes to be 
understood as well as to understand. It is this relationship which 
the Hendersons established with a great diversity of people, with 


the entire naturalness of the simple and of true artists. It is 
none the less genuine for being enlightened with a poet’s per- 
ceptions and enriched by research. Without it, neither the poems 
quoted in Mr. Fletcher's article in this symposium nor Broth- 
ers of Light could have been written. 





TOM CALKINS 
DANCING GIRLS 


A movement of dancing in the street, 
Just a hint, touching each other 

The two young girls recreate last 
Night's dance or this evening's. 

We watch from the window and see 
The splash of a smile glinting 

Up to us, brushing aside the leaves, 
Vying with the sun for color. 

The dark arm as it catches at the air 
Moves my thoughts to you, and I turn 
And touch your arm, contemplatively, 
Feeling the skin, following the wrinkle 





Of your elbow 
They seem so silly 
And so abstract down there in the street, 
Dancing, indiscriminently tossing smiles. 
TOM CALKINS 


VORTEX 


When numbered pages of the night curl up, when air 


strips eyes of loitering pain, tears follow, lights 


collapse. 

Then, lonely, my resemblance to these streets comes clear. 

Steps creak. 

Winds burn. 

And frozen ina fiction, all the tears turn back. 

Then all the facets of the mind flash fear. 

And every foot is dangerous and rich. 

Heart splits. 

Wheels whirr. 

Departures, swallowed by the sound, draw in the 
doorways, rayed with rust, and all the windows 
stitched with steel, and all the gutters’ menaces. 

BYRON VAZAKAS 





Warren Beck 


SHADOW OF TURNING 


WHAT MADE HIM remember that old man was the planetarium, 
which his eleven-year-old son had wanted to look into. Mr. 
Bartle, white beard and all, was just another of those long-mis- 
laid and now transmuted memories being drawn back to light 
whenever he assisted his boy on curious quests. Naturally they 
couldn't pass up the planetarium, a thing which looked like a 
monstrous igloo and was reputed to be full of stars. The stars 


were there, all right, in an ingenious simulation as promised. 
No man could have guessed, though, that old Mr. Bartle would 
be in there too, hauntingly risen from oblivion, along with a 


sea-changed fragment of his own childhood. 

Arriving ahead of the hour for the big spectacle, they found 
to his boy’s delight that a preliminary show was just starting in 
a crowded basement room. The planets in their courses round 
the sun were being demonstrated with models, to the tune of 
data confidently intoned by a staff scientist. Everything was 
under control. At the middle of the ceiling was the sun, a bit 
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smaller than a basketball, of opaque glass lighted from within— 
a fully domesticated lamp, with no corona of leaping flames or 
any other variableness. The planets, suspended from tracks 
overhead, moved about at distances and speeds proportionate to 
inalterable law. The spectators’ faces were all upturned atten- 
tively with the look of believers awaiting a revelation. In a 
memorizing whisper his boy began to call the roll of these 
model planets, from Mercury nearest the center, but at Uranus 
he stopped. Perhaps he knew nothing yet beyond Uranus, his 
father mused, and then looked with pity at the still frail shoul- 
ders of his son, irrevocably the child of an era, also, and its ex- 
pendable hostage. Anyhow, Neptune and Pluto away across the 
ceiling beyond Uranus were too remote to hold a lad’s attention 
from all there was to watch nearer at hand. Here on their side 
of the room went Earth, with Mars close by. Earth’s moon re- 
volved constantly about it, and the satellites of Mars pursued 
their rounds, one several times faster than the other, in a gro- 
tesque race toward no finish. 

In one way Nature was actually enhanced, though, by this ex- 
hibit; the whole machinery was accelerated. While he and the 
boy watched, Earth passed briskly through several months. Even 
so, he noticed, how slowly came on the cycle of Saturn's great 
year. They would not have time to see its spacious fulfillment. 
But what an oversimplification it was when the solar system was 
reduced to metal gadgets brought within a room and rigged 
to a flat surface—no hint of its perishing cold immense vacuity, 
its swarming liveliness at least on Earth beneath a meager at- 
mosphere, and its unstayed consumption at its fiery sun-center; 
and nothing at all of its total drift within a starred waste where 
measurement failed and finally direction itself ceased. This show 
on a ceiling was no more than the system’s primary arithmetic, 
the bare bones of the sun’s province minimized almost to noth- 
ing, just another of science’s particular and appallingly naive tri- 


umphs. The craning spectators, however, seemed well pleased 
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with this apparently best of all possible clockworks above them. 
His son, too, after checking on its progressions for several min- 
utes, declared it okay. 

The lecturer finished with the solar system and dismissed 
them. The crowd climbed the stairs to the upper room for the 
big show. His boy hustled him on in the first eager wave, well 
ahead of the dragging majority, who seemed assured that the 
stars would wait. He went along with his son. They entered a 
shadowy place like the inside of a huge overturned bowl. Dimly 
lighted, it gave an illusion of vast dark sky, and the conditioned 
air suggested the cool of night. Its half-sphere was resonant with 
music—Scheherazade on a phonograph, amplified. At the center 
stood the great intricate machine, fantastically bulbous like 
some Martian import, which was to project its hundreds of lights 
starlike upon the inner dome and move them in their ordained 
paths. Gradually the circles of seats were filled by the shuffling 
audience—some tourists, seeningly, and three small contingents 
of spectacled nuns, but mostly children with attendant parents. 
In that awesome cave even the youngest held their voices to 
churchly whispers. Soon they were all seated, waiting. 

As the music and the last light died out together, a learned 
astronomer mounted a kind of low pulpit and began to deal 
familiarly with the universe. There was no first star they might 
wish upon; at his touching a button numerous points of light, 
fitly differing from one another, appeared instantly all over the 
arched ceiling, like an electric advertisement turned on at a 
moment in the dusk. What this celestial sign might be to them 
the mindful astronomer then set forth. There were quaint pro- 
prietary jests about the constellations. The moon was com- 
manded to stand still in the sky, and then to speed up. The 
heavens were made to tell the seasons. A thousand light-years 
were as nothing. Time had a stop, and then was turned back to 
a forgotten night’s host of them which some Babylonian astrolo- 


ger might have construed; then time whirled forward until 
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they saw what configuration of stars and planets men distantly 
descended from his son might admire or neglect to notice, or 
perhaps be driven to worship. All the while the astronomer in 
the midst of them spoke on, ruling over this half-heaven of his, 
reciting with an air of cheerful omniscience certain facts which 
single-minded mathematicians had noted down of the firma- 
ment’s showing. All the while the boy sat comfortably slumped 
against the back of the chair, with face upturned wide-eyed. Now 
and then he would roll his head companionably and give his 
father a pleased grin in the faint reflected light, but otherwise he 
never looked away from the artifice above him, nor did he speak 
until after the display had culminated in a speedy technicolored 
sunrise assisted by a climax of music from the phonograph. Then 
at once he wanted to get out and get going, to the near-by mu- 
seum of natural history. 

They went quickly, the instinctive child shepherding the man 
by the most direct route to the exit. On their way they passed 
that lower room where they had seen the whole Copernican duty 
of the solar system set forth. The lecturer had gone, and so had 
the spectators, all of them, but the machinery was still in mo- 
tion. On and on around that unspotted sun went the ceiling-full 


of tracked planets, seemingly as tireless as their originals. His 


boy remarked that some one must have forgotten to turn it off. 
It was then that old Mr. Bartle, in immutable dignity, had come 
to his mind, for the first time in years and years. 

He had been scarcely older than his son was now when he got 
to know Mr. Bartle at first hand. In still earlier childhood, 
though, he had often seen the elderly man pass by, just before 
suppertime, tall, spare, white-bearded, but erect, on his way 
home from work, bearing in the crook of his left arm the capa- 
cious lidded wicker basket which must have held his lunch. From 
the beginning he had seemed majestic, not only because of his 
height and his solemnly direct glance, but especially with that 
long thick beard. The likes of it were not to be seen on any other 
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man. Some in that neighborhood had large moustaches. One 
spare little old gentleman who came regularly to church wore a 
tuft they called a goatee, and it could be.seen to wiggle when 
he said the response fast, ‘As it wasinthebeginning, isnow, and 
evershallbe: worldwithoutend”; but a goatee was nothing to 
compare with the full beard of Mr. Bartle. He alone approached 
the kingly appearance of God the Father in the bulky illustrated 
Bible the child was allowed to look at on the floor if he would 
wash his hands and turn the stiff yellowed pages carefully. The 
Father’s pictured beard, tapering to a point that curved almost 
flame-like, was perhaps a little longer, but Mr. Bartle’s was 
bushier throughout. It became a ritual of his curious childhood 
to watch for the old man to pass by, plain but imposing in the 
level sunshine of summer evenings and infinitely mysterious in 
winter dusks. At the parlor window where he would stand in 
the deepening gloom he once found himself saying “Thou only, 
Mr. Bartle’ without knowing just what he meant. Nightly he 
watched, and nightly the old man went by. He never saw him 
in the morning; like the sun, Mr. Bartle was about his business 
before the boy arose. 

Then came the time he chanced to explore an alley several 
blocks away, where he looked through the open door of a large 
shed to find Mr. Bartle, in a canvas apron, at work alone in his 
own domain. A resinous odor of wood hung there sweet and 
clean, and the old floor planks gleamed, polished slick by many 
sweepings of sawdust. There were indeed machines aplenty to 
make sawdust deep as a November snow. By watching day after 
day he soon learned what each iron contraption was for—the 
ripsaw, a steel table through which stuck up a spinning circle 
of toothed steel that would snarl along the length of a board 
as fast as Mr. Bartle pushed it—the thin whining band saw run- 
ning like a belt on two large iron wheels and sawing in curves 
as the old man turned the board, just the way his mother could 
make her sewing machine stitch a rounding seam—and most 
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amazing, the planer, sounding like a giant snoring when it 
drew in the boards fed to it and pushed them out the other side 
shiny-smooth. Only now and then did Mr. Bartle use these 
machines, however, and only one at a time. Mostly he worked 
at his bench, in quiet except for a plane's repeated rubbing cut 
regular as breathing, or the careful changeable taps of mallet 
on chisel, or the hisses of sandpaper like a far-distant engine 
puffing fast. 

Then at home the inquiring boy learned from his elders 
how the old man’s business had fallen off. There had been a 
day, they said, when he and several helpers were kept busy at 
everything from repair carpentry to the finest kind of cabinet 
work, for which Mr. Bartle had been famous throughout the 
town. Such a company of carpenters the boy could hardly im- 
agine, though. It seemed more fitting that Mr. Bartle should do 
it all himself, as he did now, without haste or pause or speech, 
alone and all-powerful. Again and again in the long free sum- 
mer days of childhood he sat quietly observant on the threshold 
of the shop, or on the box near by to which he had been in- 
vited once and for all by a wordless abrupt gesture that seemed 


almost a command. In his devoted attendance he always waited 


especially, however, for the great moments when Mr. Bartle 


would throw the switch of an electric motor and gradually move 
a control lever so that with an increasing hum and rhythmic 
slapping of leather the whole noisy works would begin to go— 
not the machines themselves, but the connecting system mounted 
on the ceiling—the shafts and wheels and driving belts. Having 
brought these to full speed, Mr. Bartle would go to whatever 
machine he needed and push a hanging wooden lever to join its 
belt to the moving force above. When he had finished the sawing 
or planing, he would first disconnect that machine and then go 
at once and shut off the electric motor, so that all the shafts over- 
head slowed down and were still and no power wasted itself. It 


was all as the old man willed. 
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Thus it had seemed strange indeed to the boy one summer 
day when, coming to the open door, he had heard the belts going 
full speed but then found the shop empty. He couldn’t imagine 
Mr. Bartle’s forgetting to turn off the motor before he went out, 
no matter on how brief an errand. Certainly Mr. Bartle would be 
coming back, too, for there hung his wicker lunch basket on its 
hook. So after a moment the boy had stepped inside, to sit down 
on the box and wait. He stared up at the slithering belts and 
spinning shafts. He watched longer than he had ever had a 
chance to before, until for once he had seen enough of them. 
At least, enough of them without Mr. Bartle. He felt increasingly 
the emptiness of the room. The steadily circling and humming 
movement overhead had begun to oppress him. He longed for 
bearded Mr. Bartle to return and halt these tireless, senseless 
wheels or else join them to some useful work. He would have 
dared to shut them off himself, had he known how, for certainly 
that was what Mr. Bartle would have wanted. But he did not 
know anything to do. It would have to be left to Mr. Bartle. So 
he had waited on, until a kind of despair came upon him; then 
he had bolted out of the shop and had run for home, with a 
vague cloud of dread close over him all the way. 

He found out all about it, finally, but not until he had been 
further mystified. His mother, sitting at her desk in the parlor, 
had turned such a serious face toward him when he came in 
that he thought his own expression must have given him away. 
But when she inquired where he had been, and he said he'd 
only gone down to Mr. Bartle’s shop again, then she looked 
really shocked, which surprised him, since she had never seemed 
to mind his going there before. Had he seen Mr. Bartle, she was 
asking him now, slowly and very seriously. He told her no, he 
hadn't, but that the shafts and wheels had been going full speed, 
and so he had waited quite a while for him to come back, but Mr. 
Bartle hadn’t come, and when he got tired of waiting and left, 
the belts and all were still running, there by themselves. He 
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shouldn't worry about the machinery, his mother told him. Some 
one would shut it off. Mr. Bartle had become suddenly ill, she 
added, almost as if it were an afterthought, and then she turned 
back to writing a letter. So he didn’t ask her anything more. Not 
until nightfall did he learn why she had acted that way. 

He went out of the house and wandered about in the back 
yard for a few minutes. Gradually his impulse formed itself and 
set him on his quest, walking fast. When he came back to the 
shop, he found the door closed now—locked. Putting his ear 
against its blank weathered wooden surface, he listened, but he 
could hear no sound within. Propping a board against the side 
of the shed and climbing up, he peered in through a dusty win- 
dow. The wheels and belts were still. But it could scarcely have 
been Mr. Bartle who had shut them down and gone again; there 
was his lunch basket on its hook. Even the basket looked differ- 
ent, though, in the familiar shop with the same machines that 
were all strange now. Perhaps it was because up until this time 
the door had always been open to him and he had gone directly 
to it. In the new view through that high window it was as if a 
freezing enchantment had been laid upon everything within, 
like Barbarossa’s deep long sleep or Lot’s backward-looking wife 


turned to a pillar of salt. Somehow then Mr. Bartle’s lunch bas- 


ket appeared as if nothing would sway it, had seemed motionless 


like a rock, as fixed as the solid machines themselves standing 
like unpeopled continents in the abandoned world of that room. 
He had come down from the window, then, and had turned from 
the locked and silent shop and walked away, for the last time, 
although he had not known at the moment that he would never 
happen to go back. 

That night his mother told him the rest of it. Mr. Bartle was 
dead. He had been taken with a heart attack while he worked; he 
had managed to walk as far as where the alley opened into Mill 
Street, but there he had fallen; and when they picked him up, he 
was gone. The boy had shivered to hear how even while he had 
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lingered in that vacant place under the hum of all that wasted 
motion, it has been without a master. It had made him dream, 
too, that night—a delirium of turning wheels looped by whisper- 
ing belts, and above them Mr. Bartle’s bearded face, majestic 
and impassive, forever receding until it faded from sight, while 
the forsaken system of true-running wheels sped on and on to no 
purpose, but always faster and with increasing sound, becoming 
somehow frightful. He had wakened himself crying, and to his 
shame his mother heard him and came in. She didn’t bother him 
with questions; she just gave him a handkerchief and brought 
him a glass of warm milk. After she left he got up, quietly so as 
not to disturb her, and sat by the open window. He looked long 
at the summer stars, that seemed as if they made a greater silence 
being so fixed and so far. He thought of Mr. Bartle as he had 
been at work—wordless, wise, and steady in purpose; he thought 
of how good it had been to watch. Under the immense quiet of 
the night sky the boy waited. There by the open window he had 
grown chilled. Finally he had gone back to bed, to sieep without 
dreams. 

Nor in all the years since had he ever been visited by that one 
dream again. Now as he left the planetarium with his son, he 
couldn't recall just where along the way of youth he had com- 
pletely forgotten Mr. Bartle. Would that augustly bearded old 
face ever have come back to his mind again had not his boy 
remarked of those mechanical planets revolving in an empty 
room that some one had forgotten to turn it off? This was all 
the lad said about it, though, being in haste to get to the museum 
of natural history, where something was to be seen about the 
evolution of man, which they had agreed they might look into 
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CAVE CANEM 


JOHN HELDENSTRODE, pitiably lost in the huge newness of 
high-rolled overalls, was bent over a small mound of upturned 
earth, which he patted down with care. When the entire mound 
was smooth and compact, he sat down on the shovel and in- 
spected his handiwork. Then he read the labored pencil letter- 
ing on the small wooden cross: Teppie: Cave Canem. He had 
run across the expression in an old school book of his mother’s. 
The Latin, he felt, solemnized the mound. He sat until it was 
too dark to see the words and then with the shovel over his 
shoulder, limped into the night. 

John was fourteen. Because of his small size accentuated by 
his short left leg and curved spine, people usually guessed him 
younger. But now his face was the face of an old man. His 
wasted body suggested a legacy of rickets, for grits, sow-belly, and 
sorghum were the staples of the submarginal farm in the Texas 
river bottom. 

Swamp rabbits—great gray-brown rabbits as large as Billy 
Tolmar’s feist—fried crisp and brown in lard, with boiled tur- 


nips and corn bread, were occasional treats. But since Mr. Tol- 


go 
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mar’s Negro, Jefferson, had died of tularemia the summer after 
John’s thirteenth birthday, John’s father refused to go hunting 
except in cold weather. That meant January and February. 
Hiram had a horror of rabbit fever, and even in winter he nailed 
rabbits by the ears to the big pecan tree beside the house and 
skinned them with gloved hands, using a knife and a pair of 
pliers. 

There were pecans and wild persimmons in the fall, and cat- 
fish from the river—huge yellow and slate monsters which when 
caught gasped for hours, or until the hatchet crunched behind 
their flat heads. Possum and sweet potatoes, the pride of the Sun- 
day table, were rarities after Jefferson’s death. Jefferson, with 
his gaunt red-bone hound, had been the best ’possum hunter in 
the bottoms. Many a night till dawn John and Jefferson had fol- 
lowed the hound’s baying, clear on the damp night air. These 
rapturous nights had taken toll of John’s strength, and often 
Jefferson had carried his tired body home, always putting him 
down gently out of view of the house. 

“Johnny, boy,” he would say with great cheer, “‘they’s no kid 
yore age can beat yo’ all on a ‘possum hunt. No suh, none at all. 
Yo'd best sneak in quiet now and get some sleep.” Then he 
would dump out John’s share of the ’possums—usually two or 
three, looking like huge fat rats—from the towsack hanging 
from his waist, and with a smile on his pink mouth would slouch 
loosely down the road, the hound meekly at heel. John would 
tiptoe in the back door to avoid awakening his father. 

Hiram Heldenstrode was a man of arbitrary violence and fury. 
A great hairy man, at fifty he had corded muscles, massive shoul- 
ders, and powerful short legs. Ten years as logger in the East 
Texas pine forests had hardened the slabs of muscles across his 
chest and back. People still swore he could draw the temper 
from a double-bitted axe in ten minutes of chopping. If no one 
had actually seen this feat, no one entirely doubted it. 

Perhaps in his youth Hiram had been attractive in a robust, 
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wild sort of way, for even now the lines in his leathery face 
and the prominent veins in his long beak nose could not con- 
ceal the attraction of animal vigor. But excesses and brooding 
had hardened his features. 

At thirty-five Hiram had owned one hundred and ten acres of 
rocky land adjoining the fertile six hundred and twenty acres of 
rich bottom land belonging to old Judson Pierce. Hiram was a 
land man. In his blood burned the fever of land—black waxy 
land, fat land, rich land—Judson Pierce's land. The lust for land 
became an obsession. Old men around fat-bellied stoves still 
recounted with fresh detail and leering surmise how Hiram had 
paid ardent court to Susan Pierce, how at thirty-two she had 
eloped with her vigorous suitor, and how old Judson had grimly 
altered his will and sworn to shoot either or both if they set foot 
on his land. For three years Hiram hoped and waited and made 
vague overtures. Then he got drunk. He stayed drunk for twen- 
ty-three days, twenty-three days when no one saw him sleep or 
eat, twenty-three days when, axe in hand, he vowed to kill Jud- 
son Pierce. 

But Judson Pierce died quietly in bed six months later, leav- 
ing one dollar and a curse to his son-in-law. From that day hope 
died in Hiram, and a sadistic madness took its place. Against 
his wife and son his malice burned implacably, as if he identified 
them with the unyielding little man who had died to deny him 


revenge. Blaming Susan for not effecting a reconciliation with 


her imperious father, he promised he would see that she paid. 


He kept his word. 

Susan Heldenstrode was a gentle-souled creature, large-eyed, 
calm, patrician. She had the slender Pierce frame and the bright 
head—now faded—of her mother. Poverty and drudgery—in the 
field and in the house—had not bent her. She would not bend 
under twenty-five, maybe thirty, years of marriage, and then 
she would fade and wither perhaps—but never bend. Courage 


brewed evenly in her breast, though it was the courage of des- 
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pair. Uncomplaining, she faced the world without the defiance 
of the consciously brave. Old ladies, over knitting, could find 
nothing to her prejudice beyond her dismaying union with 
Hiram. 

Under the guidance of his gentle mother, John grew up a 
gentle boy. She read to him stories of chivalry from the books 
she brought with her as a bride—stories of enchanted forests, 
castles, and gallant knights: Sir Launcelot, King Arthur, Bay- 
ard—‘‘Sans peur et sans reproche.” 

“Johnny, always remember one thing,” she said, her eyes 
strangely bright, “be brave; always be brave. Be gentle too, if 
you can; but first of all be brave.’ And a shadow crossed her face 
when she turned toward the door, as if listening. 

More than anything else John wanted to be brave. But he was 
not brave. The long hours of darkness stifled him with fear. His 
dreams were haunted by visions of a terrible, slavering giant 
with—of late—a great axe dripping slow drops of blood. Sensitive, 
delicate, his body was at the mercy of quivering nerves. Until 
he was thirteen, John grew more and more shy and wistful and 


silent, happy only in the vicarious romance of the printed page, 
of d’Artagnan and Robin Hood—a world where legs and backs 


were straight and wrongs were always righted. 

Then came Teddie. He appeared from nowhere in the night, 
a small brown form, pitiably suppliant, with great fawn eyes and 
eager stubby tail. Soft and fat, writhing with assurance of good 
will, he was all knobby legs and feet and ears. His skin, suitable 
for three such dogs, hung in folds about his eyes, giving him an 
expression of preternatural melancholy and age, belied by the 
vibrating stump of tail. Multi-fathered, Teddy had the mongrel 
self-effacing humility and capacity for love. 

‘Mother, may I keep him, Mother, please?’ 

“Yes, Johnny,” she said smiling. “Keep him, of course, if 


your father is willing. But you know how he is. I'll do my best, 


but I don’t know.” 
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She suddenly appeared tired. 

John knew what she was remembering. At the age of eleven 
he had nearly died of scarlet fever. The doctor prescribed sun- 
shine and rest and milk for the convalescent—milk chiefly. Old 
Mr. Dunning, who then owned the Pierce farm, lent Susan one 
of his fresh Jerseys. That night Hiram, seeing a strange cow 
under the pecan trees, demanded in his harsh voice: 

“Sue, whose cow’s that in my yard?” 

“Why, Hiram, old Mr. Dunning heard that Johnny needs milk 
and had Tom lead her over. It’s a loan,” she added, tightening 
her thin hands till the knuckles turned white. 

Hiram stood hunched in the flickering lamplight, his large 
hands clenched. 

“Damn you, Sue, I've stood all from you I’m going to. The 
old bastard leaves me a dollar and then threatens to shoot me, 
and now you take a cow off'n that damn land, which by rights is 
mine. A loan, eh! I'll take no charity off'n that land!” 

The cords in his neck knotted and his shoulders swelled be- 
neath his faded blue shirt. He strode to the back porch, seized 
his double-bitted axe—all in an instant. 

“Don't, Hiram, wait, oh, wait!” 

Susan rushed to the door and stood barring the way, her 
small head thrown back, her cheeks drawn. 

“Get outa my way,” he roared. “Get out, I say.” 

He raised his axe threateningly, but his wife remained in the 
doorway. John lay in his bed, paralyzed with fear, screaming 
wildly, “Don’t! Don’t! Oh, don’t, Dad!” 

As long as he would live John would hear the crunch as his 
father’s fist struck the defiant face. She fell without a sound, and 


Hiram leaped over her body through the door. Stumbling from 


his bed, John somehow pulled his mother from the doorway 


into the kitchen, where he bathed her cheek with a wet towel. 
For days in the succeeding relapse he saw that fist smash into 


his mother’s unflinching face. It seemed part of a horrible night- 
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mare, particularly Hiram in the doorway, and the axe dripping 
slow drops of blood. 

Hiram swayed drunkenly a moment, dropped the axe, and 
slowly walked through the door. 

“Damn you both,” he said. 

During the three weeks John and Susan spent with Aunt 
Sarah in Austin, John in his delirium heard the dreadful words 
of his mother as she opened her eyes that night and stared 
dumbly: “Oh, God, I wish he were dead! I wish he were dead!”’ 

It took Susan a year of knitting and darning to pay Mr. Dun- 
ning for the cow. In the fall John sold three hundred pounds of 
pecans in the village for ten cents a pound, and proudly pre- 
sented his mother with the proceeds in a fruit jar. 

John remembered, and looked at his mother without speaking. 

But John kept Teddy and found companionship, and with it, 
joy. Every afternoon after school in the crisp fall weather John 
and an ecstatic Teddie roamed the pecan forest in the river bot- 
tom, splashed with autumn color. Giant sycamores, white and 
yellow in the sunlight; the smoke of wild dogwood through the 
bronze oaks; the soft dark velvet of the cedars—all drenched in 
light and shade—entranced the boy. Teddie gamboled and 
frisked in frenzied joy, chasing leaves, rabbits, and birds in a 
flurry of loose legs and flapping ears—always with one eye on his 
master for signs of disapproval. He soon learned to retrieve the 
flailing sticks John threw into the trees, and barked when the pe- 
cans fell among the bright leaves. When John, exhausted from 
throwing, laid his twisted body on the leaves, his head on the 
sack of pecans, Teddie, all anxious solicitation, as if ashamed of 


his own superior energies, lay frog-fashion by his side, an inquir- 
ing eye on the boy’s face. The metronome of his tail kept time to 
the music of the dog’s soul, beating slowly now, furiously when 


John ruffled his ears. 
John’s fourteenth summer was the summer of drought. Spring 
began wet. Then no rain fell from April 17 until September 5. 
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The river became a sluggish brown trickle a man could leap 
across. Even the rank growth in the bottoms shriveled with jaun- 
dice and died. The shrinking stream left festering ponds in 
which great catfish, slimy with moss, struggled, floundered, and 
died. Water moccasins, thick as a boy's forearm, perished under 
the rotting sun, their white ribs, frozen in the final death writhe, 
resembling the fossilized legs of some antediluvian centipede. 

Thai was the summer when the land gaped wide in cracks that 
would break a horse’s leg. Boys explored the depth of the fissures 
with fishing poles and solemnly pronounced them bottomless. 
Old Mr. Dunning ran water from his artesian well down one 
crack for four days and nights until indignant neighbors said 
his shameful waste was inviting the wrath of God. 

During June cumulus clouds slid over the southwestern hori- 
zon, hung in the shimmering heat, and disappeared into the 
northwest. It seemed as if all the clouds in the world were rush- 
ing to fill the northwest. Both horizons were packed with billows 
of cotton apparently cool with rain; but above, the clouds were 
detached. They weie fewer in July, smaller, less distinct through 


the quivering heat; and in August they disappeared altogether. 


Only the blue sky and the sun remained. 

By the middle of July every chigger had died on the Johnson 
grass, and every insect had sought the cool damp beneath stones. 
By the middle of August the underside of all but the largest 
stones close to the shrunken river was bone dry, and so were 
the hollow, crisp shells of the insects. 

For weeks the temperature rose above 100 degrees in the sultry 
shade. The hard-baked land seemed to writhe in pain. Corn and 
cotton, so auspicious in the tender shoot, rose only to shrivel 
and die beneath the sun. Dogs went mad and terrorized the 
countryside. 

Hiram’s farm was the worst hit. The soil, rocky and thin, lost 


its moisture early, and the green growth of one week drooped 
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brittle the next. Hiram’s temper was ominous in the electric 
heat. 

On August 23 the temperature rose to 110 degrees. John sat in 
a feeble wicker chair on the front porch, a book open on his 
lap. Before the door, taking advantage of a slight draft, Teddie 
lay panting heavily, his eyes, red with the heat, opening slightly 
every few moments to watch his master. John’s eyes were not 
upon the page, but upon his father heavily walking up the 
bright road leading to the house. Each step raised a puff of dust 
which whitened his shoes and overall cuffs. He walked hunched 
over, his arms swinging clear of his body. As he approached, the 
oily sweat glistened on his face and throat. The hair on his chest, 
visible in the V of his opened shirt, clung wet and matted. 

His eyes dull, he strode slowly onto the porch without speak- 
ing. Seeing Teddie lying before the door, Hiram grabbed the 
startled dog by the loose scruff and heaved him over the railing 
far out onto the sun-baked ground. Teddie rolled in the dust 
and then yelping frightfully ran limping under the porch. 

Hiram looked at John, who had risen white and shaking. 

“Damn, if you ain’t just alike,” he sneered. “Get thrown a 
little and you both limp like old women. I’m through with that 


dog around here, d’ya hear? If he’s around here tomorrow, I'll 


kill him on sight.” 

He was not drunk. John would have preferred him to be, for 
he would probably have forgotten his threat by tomorrow; but 
he meant this and would not forget. 

John limped from the porch and Teddie crept out, shivering, 
his tail almost tucking his quivering haunches between his front 
legs. He licked the proffered hand, whined, and walked about 
as if to reassure his master. 

John sat on the front steps for an hour, his eyes focused on a 
vacuum. Gradually a look of settled pain crept over his face, and 


he entered the house. 
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“Mother, I want to ask you a question. Will you promise to 
answer it honestly?’’ He had never spoken just like that before. 

Susan silently nodded her head. “I'll answer anything I can,” 
she said. 

“How did I get crippled?” 

He stood with his arms folded across his chest—a characteristic 
position which seemed to keep his back from tiring. Susan 
turned her back casually as she poured the corn bread into a 
muffin pan. Then she faced the boy for a moment, her eyes 
bright and hard. 

Her shoulders slumped and she sank into a chair sobbing 
aloud. John had never before seen her cry. 

They stared into each other’s eyes in silent despair. 


At midnight John tiptoed through the front door into the 
pale moonlight. By the side of the house he whistled softly until 


a small brown form appeared slowly from beneath the porch. 
Teddie whined, sniffed, and yawned, stretching first his front, 
then his rear legs. He walked around looking up inquiringly. 

“Quiet, Teddy, quiet.” 

John turned and walked toward the river bottom. In the forest 
the blackness was oppressive. The air hung lifeless and humid in 
the ground heat. The leaves drooped without motion. No sound 
of cricket or treetoad broke the stillness. John lit a candle, which 
threw a flickering radiance about his feet. Then he limped rap- 
idly toward the river. 

Daylight found them miles from home on the highway to 
Austin. The sun, brassy even at dawn, beat upon the concrete, 
and by ten o'clock receding mirage-pools flooded the highway. 
John’s thirst became intense, and he put a small hot pebble be- 
neath his tongue. But it did no good. At a crossroads hamburger 
stand he drank eagerly. Teddie drank none of the water the 
proprietor placed in a pan for him. John bought two hamburgers 


and gave one to Teddie. 
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“Say, son, if'n the dog’s hungry, I’ve got scraps he c’n eat. 
You don’t need for to give hamburgers to dogs.” He appeared 
indignant. “Bring him back of the counter.” 

‘Thanks, mister, thanks,” John said. 

“Goin’ far, son?” 

“Austin.” 

“That's a fur piece fur a cripple, ain’t it? I noticed you kinda 
limp,” he added by way of apology. ‘““You'd best make that limp 
a little worse. You c’n get a ride a heap sight easier that way.” 

John nodded, washed the last bite down with a full glass of 
water and struggled off the counter stool. 

“C'mon, Teddie,” he called. 

“That dog didn’t drink no water, son. That's a bad sign in this 
weather. Better watch out. If'n you can’t get a ride, you'd best 
git outa the sun in the middle of the afternoon.” 

“Thanks, mister—for the scraps 'n everything.” 

At two o'clock a Model T Ford truck pulled up to a shudder- 
ing halt beside the boy, and a red face set on a red neck yelled, 
“Hey, boy, you and the dog want a lift?” He spat a curve of to- 


bacco juice onto the blistering pavement to give his invitation 


time to sink in. 

“I’m going to Austin,”’ he added. 

It was dusk before the exhausted boy found the home of his 
Aunt Sarah. And it was eleven before he found that she was out 
of town to escape the heat—had been out of town for two weeks. 
He slept that night, supperless, on her front porch. 

Three days later, at twilight, John limped painfully onto his 
father’s farm. Around his left ankle his blood-stained handker- 
chief was loosely bound. Wan and tearful, he was dragging 
Teddie by a rope. In his left hand he carried a long stick. 

“So you've come back, have you?”’ said a harsh voice. 

John whirled about with a gasp and confronted his father, 
indistinct in the dark. Hiram struck a match to a squashed hand- 


rolled cigarette and lurched heavily forward. 
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“It’s time you was taught a lesson. C’mere. I'll teach you to 
run away from home, by God.” 

Suddenly Hiram noticed Teddie cowering in the dark. 

“So! you've brought back that mangy mutt. You know what 
I said I'd do.” 

He made a lunge for the dog. 

“Don't, Dad, don’t touch him. He's 

His words were lost in a hideous growling, which ended in 
yelping, mingled with his father’s curses. It was all over in a 
moment: John saw the brown body crash into the pecan tree 
and lie twitching and kicking in the hot dust. 

“He bit me—bit me in the hand,” Hiram said slowly as if in 


disbelief. 


The following evening, when John, the shovel thrown across 


his shoulder, limped away from the small brown grave, he 


had the set gray face of a man walking to the gallows. 


For three weeks he wandered deep into the woods—returning 
home only at night, always hiding the terrible swelling of his 
tooth-torn ankle. When the pain was an agony throbbing up his 
leg to his groin, he still limped slowly to the brown grave to read 
over and over: Treppie: Cave Canem. 

“Cave Canem—beware the dog, Teddie. It wasn’t your fault, 
biting me. You couldn't help it.” 

Then days later the horrible black thirst came upon him, the 
thickened tongue, and the wild maddening dreams—just as he 
knew they would, just as the old Home Medical Advisor in the 
bookcase said. 


sut that was all right. 





PRIZE POEMS: 
New Mexico Poetry Contest — 


CHAOS IN THE VALLEY 


My love perspired at the window 

of the jellied city on the plain 

with houndstooth and dogwood and winterbane 
on shelves before her in formal attitude. 

Oh it was good 

to walk in that time before the grated window 
like a silly lover; the cock preens before the hen. 


My unclean love made water at the window 
from her armpits and stared 

the dust down the dehiscent alleys 

of the city wrapped in cellophane. 

The endless rubbish, pins and buttons 

and old shoe buckles that accumulate. 





At the window that looks in upon the city 
standing and squinting she sees the 
disaster of the age. Ruin and unclean man. 
JENE LYON 
(First prize: Category I) 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY TO 
THE TRIBUNAL 


Here are words for you, men of death, 

Words that will be remembered: 

Mark me: you will chew them bitter with your bread, 
They will mingle with your sops of blood 

Until the final choke of your own violence; 

For you have ravished your mother France 

And I am her horror’d voice that screams 

Unholy! Unholy! Unholy! 


And you, you Parisians, you mob 

Who mandate these tyrants, 

O, like so many chunks of mutton-jelly 

Your fond faces will hang blobbing on history; 


You who dandle your leeches, 
Bait your traps with yourselves like hunters 


Mad for your own destruction; 

I tell you Rousseau did not know you, 

Your one dignity is to follow these Judas-rams; 
I, Corday, who stand here made real 

One heroic instant before you, 

Tell you: you are unworthy of liberty! 


I have killed one of your Caesars 

And you have sainted him. 

Out of love I give you my life 

And even now an evil worms my heart 
And tells 

That you will defile my poor sacrifice 
With spittle 


Blood, blood from September, 
Blood to July 
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O you people how we who die for you 

Have always loved you! 

It is our anguish that lies in your hard bed at night, 
Our cold bellies that swell with your mean fare, 
We climb on crosses for your evil, 

Blade off our heads for your freedom: 

Must it be always your sons and never you 

Who receive us? 


No face here has love for me. 

I speak as your child for you are my parents France. 

I speak as your mother for I have killed to protect you. 
I speak as your sister for I suffer and I am afraid. 


But your faces gape and your eyes are carnal. 
I am alone. 
We who love you are always alone. 


Shall I then twist it, 

This great shining thing I have done, 

Into a feast for your carnality and hope 
Through base imagery to at least enter you, 
Fall anywhere near your heart and thought? 
My noble, noble, Paris— 

Shall I feast you, my nobles? 


See, then, how pretty I am. 

Brutus was a man; I ama Brutus 

But I am a woman. Even women have noted 
How angelic was my beauty; but I have soft heats 
And men have told me. 

On the coach from Caen a young marquis 

Asked me to be his wife; 

But Paris I was coming to buy a knife for you: 
Was that not a cold lover's hand 

To be between my breasts? 
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That fat evil man in his bath: 

That was the lover I took for you, Paris. 
This rotted state must coddle his dignity 
And they tell you he was covered by a desk, 
But mine was the hand that held the knife 
And mine the eyes that saw him naked: 
Filth! 


I have lain in the hay under stars made warm 
By my longing 

And like many a French girl 

Worked visions of delicate lust. 

Here then, Paris, was the lover I took for you: 
I took the male knife and made 


A woman of his heart. 

Fitting: that my greater love for you 
Should make me perversely 

Play the part of man in the act of passion. 


But no, you cannot feel it. 

These soft, womanly parts that could collapse 
And all but conceive at a man’s touch, 

If the times held different stars, 

Found strength to do what no man could. 


Your saint who did not believe in God 
Called on God. 

Lasciviously, his heartblood seared me and 
Laurent Bas shouted to his men: 

“Seize the monster by the mamelles!” 
That the greatest deeds hold such 
Moments of violation! 

That the god in us be made less than a rat, 
Seized so, thrown to the floor and kicked! 
My mother’s kisses all gone, France, 

All my little-girl goodness, 

My untouched womanhood, gone, gone, 
My womb kicked and steriled up . 
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For you! For you! 


I cannot bear that you should die 

Because these men want power. 

My brothers, sisters, my children, my parents, 
You, Paris, with your stricken idiot faces, 
Give me, I beg you, some of the pity I need 
To die, 

And let me hope that from that pity 

Will grow a wonder after I am gone 

And from that wonder clearness 

And then that you will kill your butchers 
As, even now, I 

Would kill a thousand Marats! 


Here, I hold it up in this shrivelling time, 
This hand to be your model: 

Through all the violation see it consecrated, 
For your peace, your dignity, 

Through obscenity to shape your worth. 


Outside now, July falls bright and beady 

On infant mouths 

And in my throbbing womb I remember old urges 
To kiss July sweat from my children’s lips. 

No matter: sweet things are becoming 

Like a dream I scarcely had. 





Take this with you to the days I will not know: 
Charlotte Corday did not weep: 
She stood at the end like any man 
With stomach for noble crime 
And alone for her people cried: 
PERFIDY! 

HUGH MCGOVERN 

(Second Prize: Category I) 
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ARE THE EYES OF CHRIST 
FOR CHRIST ALONE? 


Are the eyes of Christ 

for Christ alone? 

Shall we expect, O God, 

to tap out waters from the stone? 


What miracles and wonder stare 
at us, from silent and iconoclastic air? 


What sources of clear water spring 
obscure to us by day, who search by night, 
with angry rattle of our slide-rule 

and intimidating light? 


O moving God, You blind our complex brain 
with Your simplicities. ‘The monosyllables of pain 
cry out, but crash on pills and perfumed bandages. 


We understand You not. 


We bind our mind with involute ideas: 

we catalogue precipitation of our tears. 
Mathematically, the mental fugue unwinds 

its ornamental melody. We find 

an emptied hall, the light grown dim: 

and still no explanation of our world, nor Him. 


O, we are left 
with only cold, unpleasant instruments to trace 


reason and cure for our disgrace. 


Sextant and transit: our linear tools create 
a linear world that can explain 

no miracles, nor even adumbrate 
meanings from stone. 
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In desperate hope, we theorize our small confusions: 
for only You, O God, remain as barrier 
to great conclusions. 


Our anguish is immense to know 
anatomies of space 

Our Soul distends itself to seek 
the contour of Your face. 


We cry, 
we cry aloud in dreams 
(while Christ taps on our shoulder blade 
and points for us to see, 
the Hand of wind create 
motion and music in the simple tree.) 
J. T. PERCIVAL 
(First Prize: Category I) 


WHO CAN WITH GAILY 
COLORED STRINGS 


Who can with gaily colored strings 
dance round and round the maypole, 
shouting hours’ ends away 
with something more than pleasure 


Who climb the twining night-tree’s branch 
to feel the air that has no wind, 
whispering hours’ ends away 
with something more than pleasure 


Who find himself at the tree’s end, 
at the string’s end untwined, untwinned, 
dying hours’ ends away 
with something more than pleasure 
KEN LASH 
(Second Prize: Category II) 
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Robert Bunker 


FAULKNER: 
A CASE FOR REGIONALISM 


BOY CARRIES William Faulkner's burden, in Jntruder in 

the Dust.* The boy is made to wrestle with the South's 

whole social turmoil, especially as this reflects in the 
treatment of the Negro. He must furthermore fight off every 
temptation to refuse responsibility. Deriving from the boy’s 
struggles a novel of extraordinary emotion, Faulkner has at the 
same time defined that regional creative strength which so many 
of his earlier heroes sought to achieve. 

For Faulkner’s regionalism becomes a self-discipline, a seek- 
ing for own resources to meet own problems. His heroes must 
exert their own creative strength, each shaping his own pattern 
of the world’s tolerable meaning, and each somehow matching 


one action, one accomplishment, even one vain effort to that 


pattern. I do not intend the obvious false analogies between 
minorities in South and Southwest—I shall try to explain what 


Faulkner says about man’s creative strength in Jntruder, and its 


implications for regionalism. 
“The boy” is Charles Mallison. As it happens, his action is 
successful; he saves an old Negro from lynching. But this suc- 


cess can hardly be Faulkner’s point: Too many other heroes 


* New York: Random House, 1948. 
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in Faulkner have failed in their efforts to prevent a lynching. 
The boy’s methods, too, are hardly advanced as a regular mech- 
anism for insuring racial justice: With an old woman and a 
frightened Negro friend he plunges through night rides, grave 
robbings, and near disasters carefully cast in the comic tradition, 
not the heroic. Indeed, I find no claim in Intruder that the South 
is any closer to ultimate solutions than a boy can be. 
Faulkner's point, rather, must be that the boy can and does 
create his own sense of what a world must be, valid enough and 
compelling enough so that he will try to save Lucas Beauchamp 
—a Negro whom he dislikes and resents. The boy does save 
Lucas. But first he must spend twenty-four agitated hours piec- 
ing together a rationale, an ideal for the sake of which he can 
perform this act of devotion. We stay that twenty-four hours 
with the boy; we study with him those experiences of which he 


creates his own necessity for action. 

We review, in particular, the boy's relations with those two 
men who have most influenced him: his uncle and Lucas. Both 
are admirably characterized. But whatever more they may be- 


come, Charles’ uncle is “the lawyer’ and Lucas “the falsely ac- 
cused,” both long familiar in Faulkner. We must therefore in- 
quire what “lawyer” and “falsely accused’’ have come to repre- 
sent in the boy’s and in Faulkner’s scheme of things, as creators 


of truths. 


a eH 


MUCH HAS been written of the series of set speeches delivered 
to the boy by his uncle, the lawyer, page after page telling us 
that “the North” had best call off civil rights programs. Any 
special Southern understanding of the Negro is specifically 
denied; the argument is simply that the (white) Southerner 
must answer for himself. There is some embarrassing stuff about 
Southern racial homogeneity and consequent regional superior- 
ity. There is an equally embarrassing assumption that the Negro 
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will be willing to wait while the Southerner searches his own 
soul. 

After all, legal inequality is only one of the numberless ugli- 
nesses against which Faulkner's heroes may test themselves. 
Faulkner himself, in his treatment of fictional material, sug- 
gests again and again the impasse of man with too many prob- 
lems. His very style is an immediate illustration, as he tries 
somehow to sweep along matter that won't fit properly into 
sentence structure or novel's content. A character in Light in 
August put the difficulty best, whether for novelist or novelist’s 
heroes: ‘““Too much happens.” 

The complaint is as from one who welcomes the chance to 
shape or combat the ugliest forces—provided they are at all co- 


herent. For Faulkner has granted his heroes vivid intimations 
th .: the South can be more than a chamber of horrors. Land- 
scape loved, past times honored, even that unfortunate sense of 


caste, all these may suggest, or rather help the individual arti- 
culate, ideals which by occasional chance he can match with 
significant personal action. For example, Horace Benbow, the 
lawyer in Sanctuary, explained: “Can't you see that perhaps a 
man might do something just because he knew it was right, 
necessary to the harmony of things that it be done?” 

It is no accident that a lawyer serves as Faulkner's stand-in. A 
lawyer, coping as best he can with social forces, articulates only 
too well the difficulties of coping. Faulkner has given us not only 
Charles Mallison’s uncle, and Benbow, but notably Jason Comp- 
son III in The Sound and the Fury and Absalom, Absalom! 
These lawyers, preferring less active participation, seeking a role 
as chorus perhaps, still cannot stand apart from Faulkner's 
dramas swirling about them. Each finds his own necessity, as- 
serts his own particular values, makes his own distinctive effort 
at shaping something he can believe in. Each knows identically 
with Faulkner the near impossibility of creating order; still 


each feels he must make the attempt. 
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Of these lawyers only Charles’ uncle can at all make events 
fit the formula in which he would re-create life—and his parti- 
cipation in those events begins ingloriously late. Benbow’s client 
was lynched; his marriage was so indifferent as to defeat all his 
efforts either to illuminate or to conclude it. Compson, finally, 
was one of Faulkner's fathers who live only in what they would 
create for their children; but Compson’s wonderful children 
became spectacular failures. 

Nevertheless the lawyers are the thinkers in Faulkner’s middle 
generation, trying to achieve some feasible order of living, some 
minimum illustration of an ideal. Only so, I imagine Faulkner 
as saying, is a man’s life worth living. 

For Faulkner’s characters, once so situated they cannot create, 
shrivel up and die. Jason Compson’s children, once out of that 
house where they and their father had created their own rela- 
tionships, rebelled against a world in which they found no com- 
parable satisfaction. Quentin's suicide, Candace’s disappearance, 
even Ben's insanity, seem more their considered aesthetic com- 
mentary than any “moral” deviation. When Sutpen, in Absalom, 
Absalom!, at last loses hope of founding a dynasty, he has him- 
self murdered. 

And similarly with the potential victims of lynching. Reviews 
of Intruder have naturally made much of Lucas’ unwillingness 
to defend himself against a murder charge, and thence against 
sure lynching. That unwillingness is part of Lucas’ “Negro arro- 
gance”’ which the boy so resents but finds he must live with. But 
Lucas is not simply “Negro,” nor yet mere catalyst to promote 
the boy’s growth. Like everyone else in Faulkner’s world—‘“‘like 
a white man” is the crux of it—Lucas too is unwilling to live ex- 
cept by his own aesthetic. For no better reason, Lee Goodwin 
in Sanctuary never told the story which would have saved him 
from lynching. Even Popeye would not refuse the false charges 
on which he was hanged. Joe Christmas, in Light in August, re- 
turned to the crowd pursuing him. Like all these, Lucas will ap- 
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parently take no trouble to shape or even avoid the meaningless. 
His life as such he finds less valuable than the way he leads or 
creates it. Lucas does not need to feel superior to the mob— 
that, I think, would be to underrate him—but needs to know 
some meaning greater than himself. 

It is, then, the act of devotion to some ideal in which we typi- 
cally find Faulkner's heroes. Despite any sense of their own 
weakness, all seem to feel they can share in values only as they 
act out their own contribution to their own “harmony of things.” 
They must create their own ideal, their own compulsion, their 
own individual role—a role if obsessed still centrally significant, 
not aberrant. Faulkner's theme is thus the creative strength he 
finds around him. Call his work regional, disparage any specific 
Southern “message” as you will; still it is a marshaling of 
strength, a re-creation of the sources of strength, impressive 
strength in itself. 

Charles Mallison, the boy, after all, nearly decides he cannot 
help Lucas. We are very much with him as he seeks to find what 


is his strength, what shall be his necessity. 


THE BOy is hardly named. Again and again where he would 
naturally be addressed by name in conversation, he is not. Thus 
for a full hundred pages at the start of Intruder he may repre- 
sent Faulkner struggling, he may be the reader if the reader is 
willing, he is any child or man of sensitivity who might in some 
measure want to justify or ignore some measure of racial toler- 


ance. For as Lucas, long before the near-lynching, feeds the boy, 


somehow perpetually obligates the boy, there rises in the boy that 


need to demonstrate superiority, that need for an order of lower 
being, which is racial intolerance. Lucas will not accept direct 
payment, nor the attempted indirect payments the boy urges 


on him through the years. Always Lucas will have done more for 
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the boy than the boy can return. Lucas will pay proper legal fee 
to the boy’s uncle, hence owe nothing to the boy, and always 
there will be older reparations still owing the Negro. Always 
there will remain in the boy some rage at the “subordinate” race 
both for having been subordinated and for accepting no quit- 
tance. It will be the boy’s conscious irony that he is saving Lucas 
partly as attempted payment of undesired debt. In the long 
poem, which is the boy’s struggle to find meaning and under- 
standing and some tolerable position vis-a-vis the one old Negro, 
Faulkner conveys all the strain and chaos of man creating a way 
for himself, because the way he will create is the way things have 
to be, easy or no. 

The boy never finds, or seeks to find, meaning in such a myth 
(or long-ago truth?) as the sweet Southern love of the Negro. 
Rather, he moves beyond any necessity for self-justification and 
into the necessity of shaping what is, with what means he has. 


He accepts too, at last, Lucas’ similar necessity. The smell of 


Lucas’ house and the taste of Lucas’ sorry food stay extra- 
ordinarily with us, realities we know when the boy first un- 
thinkingly accepts them, when he can think back on them as 
proof of Negro baseness, and when at last he understands them as 
the “what is” that Lucas begins with and somehow shapes. 

I would ask anyone, if nothing else, to read these first hundred 
pages of Jntruder, for they are as moving an exploration as I can 
imagine of man’s attempt to become Man. And Faulkner proves 
every point he sets out to prove—for the one boy, for the single 
sensitive Southerner. I must take the rest of Jntruder as tentative, 
an extension of one boy's and one author’s will into a pattern 
that might some day give their efforts larger meaning. 

I could certainly reject Faulkner's suggestion that only from 
racial “homogeneity comes anything of a people or for a people 
of durable and lasting value—the literature, the art, the science, 
that minimum of government and police which is the meaning 
of freedom and liberty.” Yet I would be willing to grant such 
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values to every region's homogeneity that can be based on some 
common understanding of common strengths, rather than on 
the hopeless heterogeneity of our specific individual problems. 

For despite its unfortunate application, Faulkner's central 
thesis remains valid, that at least one region has certain strength, 
potential and available and creative, and bitterly hard in its 
first exercise. The proclamation of that strength provides Faulk- 
ner a very fine, if imperfect, novel. 

I cannot, in such a review as this, equate problems of “the” 
South and “the” Southwest. From New Mexico to California, 
quite in contrast with Mississippi, the groups romanticized in 
our literature are the groups primarily abused in our economy. 
But we do not seem to ask, in the literary Southwest, whether 
individual exertion can be pitted against widespread abuse—or 
even by what available means group relationships might be im- 
proved. Our faults are portrayed, but hardly with hope, let alone 
love. Our writers alternately sentimentalize and point with 
scorn; Saroyan, McWilliams, above all Steinbeck are immediate 
cases in point. But they all fail to suggest the necessity and the 
agony of taking first steps. All these writers fail signally to grow. 

The reader may object that it is no business of the artist to 
suggest first steps, that he must be poet rather than technician. 
But the acceptance of the initial responsibility, the efforts to 
take first steps, the testing or even the fearful rejection of our 
own strength, these are the essence of man’s struggle to create; 
these are material for a first-rate poet. Faulkner is such a poet, 
probing such material. 

A novelist may properly brood over landscapes, even those 
that already brood enough by themselves. Generalization from 
New Mexican religion to universal problems of belief is an old 
but fair game for visiting and even resident writers. We can 


probably even put up with those who blame their own philoso- 


phies on the Indians. But there is no special use in calling their 
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products “regional”: These are merely vehicles of personal com- 


pensation or outrage. 

Regionalism is not properly an archaism lingering on in Old 
Albuquerque. Regionalism is neither simple hushing up nor 
savage screaming of regional faults. Regionalism is such a belief 
in our values and strengths as to force their testing in quest of 
our urgent purposes. We strive to create. We improvise, likely 
we borrow. We seek some available way to follow. And Faulk- 
ner’s example very much concerns us, if we would be such way- 


farers. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


On the Limits of Poetry; Selected Essays: 1828-1948, by Allen Tate. 
New York: The Swallow Press and William Morrow and Co., 1948. 
$4.00. 


§ gus is Mr. Tate’s own selection from three previous books of 
essays. His prose style is typically that of the causerie—invari- 
ably long-winded, though rarely tedious. Its stylistic texture, a mir- 
ror of the writer's athletically sober mind, is disciplined, informal, 
digressive and dogmatic, plying a purpose which never imagines 
itself as sacrificing the rigors of a total view to the manner of ex- 
pression. And yet that is exactly what it does, what it must do, and 
what, in fact, it thrives on in order to accomplish its own perfecti- 
bility. If the unadmitted sacrifice were not soon apparent, it would 
strike the reader on finishing the book like the tingling sensation 
of having been exposed to a sun he had earlier thought of as pleas- 
antly warming him rather than capable of burning. One has been 
exposed to the glow of an original sensibility, the heat of a deliber- 
ate art. In appearance Mr. ‘Tate works off his insights and appraisals 
never with the whole hand but with the quick touch of fingertips. 
The touch is frequently everything; and the touch leaves its mark. 
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Mr. Tate’s mark is that of his crusade against the universal obfusca- 
tion of literary values by the pseudo-science of historical scholarship 
with its social and psychological determinism. Less insistent in its 
felt mastery than the critical achievements of Henry James and T. S. 
Eliot, in whose shadow Allen Tate works, his case is more distin- 
guished and more compelling than that of his immediate contem- 
poraries, precisely because he has bothered, as the others have not, 
to work out a durable way of saying things against the corruptions 
of taste which turns critical writing into a fluffy by-product of Time 


journalism or into a muddy ritual of academic burial lingo. 
EDWIN HONIG 


English Institute Essays, 1947, edited by James L. Clifford, Rudolf 
Kirk, David Allan Robertson, Henry H. Wiggins. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. $2.5 


THE VOLUMES published for the English Institute by the Colum- 
bia University Press have the unattractive title, English Institute 
Essays, with the year as a kind of signature to mark one set of offer- 
ings from another. Yet any student of English and American litera- 
ture learns to anticipate this volume for its pertinent and lively 
materials, ranging from the problems of specialized scholarship to 


those of critical evaluation and of creative expression. Volume VII 
is nicely balanced in this scale, a tribute to program planning and 
editorial selection. 

Donald Stauffer and Richard Chase treat of myths as literature 
and myth in the modern world, the first writer stressing the literary 
aspect of myth making as one of adding imaginative and symbolic 
values to experience, the second seeing the process historically in 
terms of group experience highlighted by an interpreter, like 
Yeats, who provides a code of symbols for whatever is already belief. 
I recommend as supplementary reading to these essays: Haniel 
Long’s Notes for the New Mythology (1926) and Malinche (1939). 
In the latter one encounters a myth-ideal of a woman living in the 
Western Hemisphere as vividly as the myth of Deirdre among the 
Irish. M. A. Shaaber and Matthew W. Black bring reports of edito- 
rial liberties taken with quarto and folio versions of Shakespeare's 
plays. Both favor texts closer to the original printings with editing 
that presents Shakespeare in terms of the sixteenth century play- 
house, Elizabethan psychology, and sources known to Shakespeare. 
M. M. Mathews, of the University of Chicago Press, makes virtual 
announcement of a forthcoming volume, A Dictionary of American 
Words and Meanings, defining the scope of the new project and 
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pointing to incompleteness in the lexicography of the Dictionary of 
American English. One ponders the relationship of this work to the 
Dictionary of American Folk Speech, material for which is being 
collected by members of the American Dialect Society. There would 
seem to be an interdependency here which Dr. Mathews, already 
known for admirable work in the field of American English, should 
not permit to become duplication. Problems in the relationship be- 
tween Shakespeare’s spelling and his pronunciation are discussed by 
Hereward T. Price. The Stationers Company and seventeenth cen- 
tury copyright practices are treated by Giles E. Dawson. Finally, 
William Carlos Williams presents a paper on the role of the modern 
poet who, the poet-lecturer insists, must be primarily concerned 
with creating a form characteristic of the age: “I would have you 
understand all the irregularities that you find in modern verse— 
bizarre and puzzling—are attempts or related initiatives toward the 
discovery (and use) of a new measure.” 

T. M. PEARCE 


Prize Stories of 1948: the O. Henry Awards, selected and edited by 
Herschel Brickell. New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1948. 
$3.00. 

The Best American Short Stories, 1948, edited by Martha Foley. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948. $3.75. 


AFTER READING the total number of stories (fifty-one) in these two 
volumes, one discerns a shift from “the slice of life” formula towards 
a more fully realized character projection within the limiting art- 
framework of the modern short story. An indication of this change is 
exemplified by the fact that the New Yorker, which popularized the 
former pattern, is represented among the twenty-three stories in 
the O. Henry collection by only one story, “Welcome Home,” by 
Elizabeth Parsons. In The Best American Short Stories appear only 
two stories of this type: “I See You Never,” by Ray Bradbury, and 
“The Second Tree From the Corner,” by E. B. White. The inclusion 
of two “accomplishment plot” stories in the O. Henry volume, “The 
Saddle,” by Courtney Terrett, and “The Ascent,” by Ray B. West, 
Jr., is also a significant signpost for present and future writers. 

The creation of three-dimensional characters by a number of cur- 
rent writers is apparently being achieved through a more skillful use 
of the flashback. As a result of this technically controlled device, 
the reader is able to identify himself with dominant character con- 
flict from the viewpoint of immediacy, a quality so often lost by 
backtracking. The most notable story illustrating such skill is, of 
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course, Walter Stegner’s “Beyond the Glass Mountain,” first printed 
in Harper's Magazine. The story, included in both anthologies, won 
for the author second prize in the O. Henry collection. Other writers 
giving indication of similar skill, but in varying degrees, include 
the following: Truman Capote (“Shut a Final Door”), William R. 
Shelton (“The Snow Girl’), Elliott Grennard (“Sparrow's Last 
Jump”), Frank Brookhouser (“She Did Not Cry at All”), Victoria 
Lincoln (Morning, a Week Before the Crime’’). 

From the viewpoint of substance the volumes reveal interesting 
contrasts. All of the twenty-eight stories in The Best American Short 
Stories are woven from what Miss Foley refers to as “tension” psy- 
chological patterns. In analyzing the cause for such absorption, she 
states that “writers reflect the emotions of their countrymen and 
therefore this must be a national attitude.” Judging from the O. 
Henry collection, however, there is a slight shift from such an emo- 
tional cultural pattern, because offsetting the thematic stories of 
frustration and defeat is Ray Bradbury's “Powerhouse,” a symbolic 
projection of hope; and making a wholesome rift in the neurotic pat- 
tern is the delightful picaresque story, “Pico Never Forgets,” by 
Richard Malkins. 

Publications from which The Best American Short Stories were 
selected span The Atlantic Monthly and The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
but the “little magazines” are represented only by a selection from 
Kenyon Review. Five of the winning stories in Prize Stories of 1948: 
the O. Henry Awards were from The Atlantic, four from Harper's, 
and three from Mademoiselle. The “little magazines” represented 
are the New Mexico Quarterly Review and the University of Kansas 
City Review. 

The publication of these two anthologies is always an exciting 
and significant event. In the opinion of this reviewer, the reading 
public owes the two editors a debt of gratitude. 

JULIA KELEHER 


The Unsentimental Journey of Laurence Sterne, by Ernest Nevin 
Dilworth. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. $2.25. 


THE QUESTION proposed—and answered—in this small book is 
“What is the nature of the sentiment in Sterne?” Mr. Dilworth really 
answers the question in his dedication, which is a quotation from 
Sterne, to wit: “L—d! said my mother—” He who still regards Sterne 
as “the prince of sentimentalists” is no Shandean, and Mr. Dilworth 
is about the best Shandean who has happened along for a great 
while. Sterne sentimental? Let him who thinks so study carefully 
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that eloquent blank page upon which Yorick invited his reader to 
describe the heroine for himself. It’s a joke, son, and daughier too. 
And so are the tears and the tenderness and the quivering emotions. 
All part of a colossal jest, an endless, deathless jest, a Shandean jest, 
Yorick’s tubercular, leering commentary on life and everything in it. 
Yes, of course, as Mr. Dilworth says, Sterne’s sentimentalism (“L—d! 
said my mother—”) is a parody of the sentimental tradition. This 
much, and more, Mr. Dilworth makes completely convincing—for 
those who need to be convinced. He does it by splendid analysis of 
Sterne’s life, letters, and novels, and he does it in the liveliest style, 
a true Shandean style. He leaves no doubt that Sterne is not the 
“prince of sentimentalists” but the king of jesters, that Sterne’s 
sentimentalism is neither “pathological” nor “grossly affected” but 
that it is like everything else a huge joke. One expects great sincerity 
from a great writer. Dilworth does not deal with the nature and 
degree of Sterne’s sincerity; it is perhaps beyond the scope of the 
present volume. Sterne meant to be funny, and he meant to show 
his contempt for life and the world by laughing at it. 

C. V. WICKER 


Santa Eulalia: the Religion of a Cuchumatén Indian Town, by 
Oliver La Farge. University of Chicago Publications in Anthropol- 
ogy: Ethnological Series. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 


1947. $4.00. 


THE SIX-MONTH field study, the findings of which are here pre- 
sented, was made by La Farge in 1932. Santa Eulalia, with a popula- 
tion of about 7,000 Kanhobal-speaking Indians and about 200 Ladi- 
nos, lies at an altitude of 8,300 feet in the heart of the isolated 
mountain group known as Los Altos Cuchumatanes, “The Heights 
of Cuchumatan,” in the northwest corner of the Guatemalan high- 
lands. For perhaps two hundred years until the late nineteenth 
century, the Cuchumatan area, including Santa Eulalia, had been 
relatively neglected by central authority and the outside world. 
Even as late as 1932 none of the area could be reached by wheeled 
vehicles. It was under these conditions of geographical and cultural 
isolation that the present-day religious syncretism of Santa Eulalia 
developed, a syncretism of Christianity and native Mayan religion 
in which the former appears as appreciably subordinate to the 
latter. The Santa Eulalia Indians, we are told (p. 79), “have not 
the faintest idea of any conflict between the most purely Mayan 
religious practice and the most orthodox Catholicism.” 

This unequal mixture of Christian and native Indian beliefs and 
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ritual practices, locally known under the general term of costumbre, 
is described in detail. It is made up mainly of a lay ritual centered 
around the family and home and conducted by the head of the 
family with the assistance of his wife; a much attenuated and con- 
fused Christian theology and ceremonial; a specific and intensive 
cult of the cross or crosses; a predominantly non-Christian cycle of 
more elaborate rites carried out by a formal native organization 
and based on the still surviving Maya ceremonial calendar; and 
various skamanistic and divinatory practices. 

The whole study here presented objectively and dispassionately 
but without sacrifice of the human touch or of literary craftsman- 
ship is a notable addition to our growing understanding of the 
religious syncretism being revealed as characteristic of so much of 
the Indian and Negro culture in the vast region from our own 
Southwest and the West Indies to Chile and southern Brazil. 

JOHN M. COOPER 


The Symbol of the Faith: a Study of the Apostles’ Creed, by George 
Hedley. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. $2.50. 


THIS 1s decidedly a must book for the modern educated person who 
finds himself unable to accept intellectuaily what he has learned of 
Christianity, but wishes that he could. Liberal-minded, orthodox 
people will find the book disappointing, perhaps “dangerously 
heretical”; but on a second reading they may change their minds. 

The spiritual and moral values of the Creed are emphasized as 
all-important. An honest, intelligible effort is made to find out the 
meaning of the articles in the minds of those who formed them. 
There is impressive scholarship behind this work, but it is readable, 
not pedantic. 

In his effort to prove that physical miracle does not of itself indi- 
cate spiritual or moral quality, the author fails to recognize the fact 
that spiritual and moral excellence often issues in physical won- 
ders. He could be just as persuasive by stating that eternal life is 
primarily a quality of life without being so doubtful that it also 
involves everlasting duration. When he rejects our ability to believe 
in “the resurrection of the flesh” as the early Christians “tried to 
believe,” he seems to do so because he cannot figure out the ultimate 
disposition of such a risen body in a Copernican universe. However, 
it is quite possible that this problem would be simple to the Creator. 
It is also quite possible to believe in such a physical miracle without 
sacrificing the meaning and value of the spiritual resurrection of the 
living Christ. 
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However, this book, in not asking too much of the modern person 
schooled in scientific materialism, might well open the door to 


faith and life for him. 
LLOYD W. CLARKE 


Aesthetics and History in the Visual Arts, by Bernard Berenson. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1948. $4.00. 


JUST WHAT are “ideated sensations’? Such aesthetic terms are often 
left undefined as a flattering gesture to the reader. Bernard Beren- 
son, however, not only defines his terms but devotes an entire chap- 
ter to “Definitions and Clarifications.” A cliché is revitalized and 
becomes newly significant in his context. No hint of the fanatic mars 
his argument, and he is convincing because he is able to show that 
a work is more than technique or artifact. It is unfair to attempt 
to capsule Berenson’s ideas. For instance, the answer to the lead 
question is, in part, “ideated sensations are . . . those that exist only 
in imagination, and are produced by the capacity of the object to 
make us realize its entity and live its life . . . works of art and not 
mere artifacts.” Berenson adds several pages of explanation with 
many effective cross references. His exposition, the product of long, 
rich experience, avoids the pedantic; his ideas are “life-enhancing”— 
to use his own terminology about works of art. 

For those artists and students who are confused by the art world of 
today—and the majority are—this book is required reading. The 
author shows a way; and, with irrepressible enthusiasm, he gives us 
hope for the future of art in our time. A cheap, dull dust jacket does 
grave disservice to Berenson’s fine taste and belies his text, which has 
all the refreshing variety of a personal talk. The new generation of 
art students needs his stimulating advice, not because he is an 
authority in the field of art history, but because his book is the 
product of an unusually well-informed mind with enough curiosity 
to continue to grow and explore. 

LLOYD LOZES GOFF 


We Fly Away, by Robert Francis. New York: The Swallow Press and 
William Morrow and Co., Inc., 1948. $2.50 


ACCORDING TO the publishers’ cover jacket, Robert Francis’ We 
Fly Away is “told with simplicity and charm—a novel of life in a 
New England village.” This description contains only four mis- 
statements: not even by the farthest stretching of what is admittedly 
an elastic word, is We Fly Away a novel—nor is it distinctively New 
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England. It is not “told with simplicity” but with labored strain- 
ing for significance. Its “charm,” if it has any, is of too anemic a 
type to compensate for thin substance, pointless progression, insipid 


style. 

Mr. Francis has evidently endeavored to make “copy” of a tem- 
porary part-time job as handyman for an elderly widow. If he hoped 
thereby to achieve an American Cranford, his hopes have not been 
realized. None of his characters come to life: neither Mrs. Bemis, his 
employer; Mrs. Teal, her housekeeper; nor Henry, a transient 
roomer; not even the “Robert” who is obviously Mr. Francis’ alter 
ego and as such, with all his poetizing, philosophizing, and general 
adolescent floundering, is portrayed with narcissistic approbation. 

The pattern of the changing seasons invites comparison with 
Gladys Hasty Carroll’s As The Earth Turns—unfortunately for 
Mr. Francis, for when compared with Mrs. Carroll's sympathetic 
detailing of seasonal activities, both in and out-of-doors, and her 
intimate understanding of New England folkways, We Fly Away 
seems flightier than ever: the abortive attempt of a patronizing 
outsider to cash in on a cursory connection with an old lady in an 
old house in an old village. 

LUCY LOCKWOOD HAZARD 


The Case of Ezra Pound; with opinions by Conrad Aiken, E. E. 
Cummings, F. O. Matthiessen, W. C. Williams, Louis Zukofsky; by 
Charles Norman. New York: The Bodley Press, 1948. $1.50. 


A NEWSPAPERMAN has put this pamphlet together substantially out 
of the same material which appeared in PM three years ago. Pound's 
wartime “political activities” are reviewed; his role as midwife to a 
literary generation is demonstrated for the hundredth time; and his 
present fate, incarceration in a Washington mental hospital, is 
piously lamented. The result of hastily calling in the literary author- 
ities is inadvertently to show that there are others besides Mr. Pound 
who have, as the occasion demands, a hard heart and a soft brain or 
a soft heart and a hard brain. The occasion now induces the ghoul- 
ish and premature post-mortem flavor in such remarks as Mr. Nor- 
man’s (“Alas, they that share evil ideas partake of evil to the extent 
that they share them”) or the bloodshot look of sadistic liberalism in 
Mr. Matthiessen’s (“As an eccentric he must be judged’’) or the 
clinical aestheticism of E. E. Cummings’ (“Every artists’s strictly 
illimitable country is himself”) and Zukofsky’s (“He may be con- 
demned or forgiven,” but posterity will find Pound’s character “as 
charming a subject as that of Aaron Burr’). W. C. Williams, who 
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makes the most realistic statement, also observes with pregnant 
vivacity that Pound is less dangerous than “some of the vicious 
minds at large among us . . . which have the public ear.” 

Mr. Norman’s account of Pound’s case is pitifully inadequate 
and anachronistic. What point is there now in repeating the mud- 
dled and embarrassing journalistic sensation of 1945? It is time that 
someone qualified with more than sympathy undertook to examine 
the whole career of Ezra Pound as a cultural phenomenon. As Dr. 
Williams implies, something definitive needs to be written about 
the whole movement of American artists and intellectuals, who, 
since Henry James, fled from “the democratic virus” to Europe, and 
about the fate which brings back the most notorious of them, under 
federal custody, to languish in a mental jail. 

EDWIN HONIG 


Ethics for the Atomic Age, by Ana Maria O'Neill. Boston: Meador 
Publishing Company, 1948. $3.00. 


ETHICS FOR THE ATOMIC AGE invigorates, with its downright per- 
formance of debunking left and right. Only Christ, Socrates, Kant, 
and John Dewey remain unscathed from the ordeal. Ana Maria 
O'Neill, resident professor at the University of Puerto Rico, lays 
about her deftly and ruthlessly as she invades the sacred groves of 
the modern cultists, the educationists, the Freudians, sociologists, 
economists, and scientists. 

No ivory tower academician herself, the author sweeps through 
the writings of the moderns to build up a working system of ethics 
for a world hyperconscious of things and science. How to reconcile 
a world which has on the one hand atomized matter and on the 
other adheres to a monolithic system of morals is the challenge she 
would answer. What are the bases for functional democracy in mod- 
ern, large-scale political, social, and economic life? How add cubits 
to minified mass-men? 

By fiat of the author, “a rational morality does not deny God but 
it does not start with God.” Metaphysics barred, the writer there- 
upon nimbly accepts the dualism of human personality. With an 
accepted creed of human rationality, society has a humanistic stand- 
ard by which to gauge right from wrong. In measuring today’s in- 
stitutions by this so-called “Greco-Christian” concept of man—the 
afhinity for correct solutions rather than for things—the book comes 
off with a remarkably high score of thoroughgoing, hard-hitting 
judgments on our fumbling civilization. It would appear that the 
conclusions derive from an intuitive sense of traditional social jus- 
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tice rather than from hard logic. More accurately the author might 
have referred to the “Greco-Rousseauan” concept of man; there is 
small semblance to “Christian” in the vague, amorphous and 
anemic entity who adds a pathetic touch of “love,” a non-rational, 
populist love, to his moral motivation. 

Western civilization was nursed on meat, not sentimental pap. 
If modern society is to rationalize democracy, and therefore the 
integrity of the individual human person, we need more than the 
fluid standard of the categorical imperative or of pragmatism. To- 
talitarianism admits of a fine, transcendental brotherhood before 
proceeding to atomize man. The best Greek thinkers refused citizen- 
ship to workers. Only when men stand together on the firm common 
ground of divine sonship do they bulwark human personality with 


impregnable dignity. 
ROBERT WILKEN, O.F.M. 


The Role of the Land Grant in the Social Organization and Social 
Processes of a Spanish-American Village in New Mexico, by Olen E. 
Leonard. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers Inc., 1948. $2.00. 


MR. LEONARD in co-authorship with Dr. C. P. Loomis published in 
1941 a community study of El Cerrito, New Mexico. That excellent 
study, called The Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community, 
is one of the very few published studies of present day Spanish- 
American culture. 

In this recent study Mr. Leonard uses the material of the earlier 
report as a basis for a rather intensive study of land tenure and its 
relationship to social organization and to such social processes as 
competition, co-operation, accommodation, social mobility and 
social stratification. Mr. Leonard's basic assumption, taken from the 
work of Dr. T. Lynn Smith, is that “the manner in which the rural 
population is arranged on the land is one of the most important 
aspects of rural social organization.” The particular hypothesis he 
aims to test is that the nature of the original Spanish and Mexican 
land grants has been a dominant factor of influence upon the social 
organization of Spanish-American villages and all social relation- 
ships of the Spanish-American people into the present time. He sees 
the land grant, with its stipulations for land distribution and use, 
as the main reason for the perpetuation of the Spanish-American 
village settlement even though the lands which would make such 
settlements economically sound are no longer available to them. 

In his discussion of the land grants and in his analysis of land ten- 
ure as a significant factor in social process Mr. Leonard has made a 
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real contribution to the little analyzed problems of Spanish-Ameri- 
can life. But in his zeal to validate his hypothesis he carries his argu- 
ment much too far. It tends to become an untenable one-way cause 
and effect relationship. Comparative cultural values as dynamic 
factors are largely ignored. Certain crucial historical facts, especially 
those relating to the nature of Spanish political and general social 
control and the deviant kind of control developed by mestizo lead- 
ers, are neglected. Too scant attention is paid to environmental fac- 
tors. No one asks that a single study include all or even most of the 
possible variables. The limits to valid measurement in social science 
make imperative a limitation of variables. But limitation is not the 
same thing as claiming too much for a single relationship. Mr. 
Leonard weakens his own argument by claiming too much for it. 
FLORENCE ROCKWOOD KLUCKHOHN 


Bowie Knife, a Saga of Early America, by Raymond W. Thorp. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1948. $3.00. 


BOWIE KNIFE begins with a gory duel with knives on the floor of 
the Arkansas House of Representatives and ends with the death of 
the most famous knife-fighter of all time, Colonel James Bowie, in 
a blood-spattered room in the Alamo. It is the story not of a man 
but of a weapon: a weapon that made history for and against the 


law, in high places and low, as indiscriminately as it made widows, 
from Natchez-Under-the-Hill to Oregon Territory. 

Few people really know “The Knife” itself, much less its history. 
The true Bowie was a fearsome thing, a far cry from the puny little 
six-inch hunting knives of today that often bear its name. It had 
(has) a tempered blade never less than nine inches and more com- 
monly twelve to eighteen inches—sometimes as much as two feet— 
in length; a blade three-eighths of an inch or more thick at its back, 
heavy enough to chop off a man’s arm or to cleave down through his 
skull to his shoulders; a blade double-edged to razor sharpness at its 
curved point, the better to disembowel! It was a weapon made by 
a smith who may or may not have had the fabled “Damascus secret” 
of metal tempering, made for a man who knew what he wanted for 
a purpose with which he was intimately familiar. 

Jim Bowie was a fighting man and a knife-fighter of fame even 
before the birth of the knife that bore his name. The famous “battle 
of the Vidalia Sandbar,” in which twelve men “dueled” with guns, 
knives, and fists in a quarrel having to do not with the virtue but 
merely with the veracity of an unnamed “lady,” was fought by 
Bowie with a common but expertly wielded butcher knife. It was 
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not until some three years later (1830) that Bowie bought—from 
James Black, a skilled metal-craftsman and smith from New Jersey— 
the first of the great blades destined to fame under the name of the 
user as “Bowie Knives.” The knife was forged partly to Bowie's 
pattern, with improvements suggested and executed by Black. 

Bowie clinched his own fame and that of the knife only a few 
months later in a fight which Thorpe describes succinctly but graph- 
ically: 

“. . . Bowie was attacked by three desperadoes, hired for the ex- 
press purpose of killing him. These three rushed Bowie from the 
underbrush, knives in hand. One seized the bridle of Bowie’s horse, 
but as he did so Bowie drew his new Knife, reached over the horse’s 
neck, and with one blow struck off the assassin’s head. One of the 
others succeeded in stabbing Bowie before the latter could dismount, 
but the blow was a glancing one, on the calf of the leg. Bounding 
from the saddle, Bowie swung his Knife upward, disemboweling this 
second antagonist. The third at once attempted flight, but Bowie 
overtook him and split his skull to the shoulders.” 

Small wonder that such a man, and such a weapon, should, on a 
bloodthirsty frontier, make undying legend! 

Bowie Knife is the product of years of painstaking research, cut- 
ting a new and apparently authentic trail through the jungle of 
falsehood and folklore that has grown up around Jim Bowie and his 
Knife. It is a tale that will make the reader shudder frequently if 
he is blood-squeamish; a tale that will make him chuckle frequently 
too if he is able to overlook the deadliness that lay dangerously near 
the surface of frontier humor. (Witness the report of the man who 
responded to too much raillery by slashing out with his Knife to cut 
the legs off the chair of his back-tilted opponent!) In any case, it is 
a tale that will almost certainly give the curious a new picture of the 
history of our country and of the men who made it. 

B. MANN 


Murder and Mystery in New Mexico, by Erna Fergusson. Albu- 


querque, New Mexico: Armitage Editions, 1948. $3.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST bookshelf has been greatly enriched by the recent 
publication of Erna Fergusson’s latest and most appropriately 
named literary offering, Murder and Mystery in New Mexico, a 
volume of some two hundred pages. 

Born and reared in New Mexico and proud of it, Miss Fergusson 
has written about people and places and things long familiar to 
her. She has selected the stories included in the book with care and 
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discrimination. Well aware that old timers are quick to detect mis- 
takes and to point out slips in a date, Miss Fergusson has done her 
work painstakingly. It is quite apparent that she visited the scenes 
of the crimes she writes about, interviewed all available surviving 
witnesses, examined the court records, and talked to many people 
about the characters in her stories. Outstanding in the book are the 
chapters on “The Vigilantes of Socorro,” “Billy the Scapegoat,” 
“Black Jack Ketchum,” “The Manby Mystery,” and “A Navajo 
Killing.” 

Dedicated to the memory of Harvey Butler Fergusson, a distin- 
guished lawyer and political leader of territorial days, father of the 
author; and handsomely illustrated by Peter Hurd of San Patricio, 
Murder and Mystery in New Mexico is destined to become a classic 
of its kind in New Mexico. 

Ww. A. KELEHER 


The Southern Americas: a New Chronicle, by Abel Plenn. New 
York: Creative Age Press, 1948. $4.00. 


rH1Is1s A notable book and well worth reading. It is notable because 
it is an accurate and, at the same time, easily read (and almost 
poetic) historical narration. Mr. Plenn, ,after years of personal 
study and editing, has chosen passages of historical importance from 
the pages of New World soldiers, churchmen, men of state, scholars, 
everyday men, and passers-by and blended them into an extremely 
readable total. He presents events and personalities in the develop- 
ment of Hispanic America through the eyes and with the words of 
those who saw or knew them. The discovery of the Indies is written 
of by Columbus; an ecclesiastic describes an early auto-da-fé as does 
a condemned man, Louis Ramé, his trial and imprisonment by 
the Inquisition; Sarmiento himself writes of the Argentine back- 
lands of his day; an intelligent Latin American's opinion of the 
United States is given by Manuel Seoane, second-in-command of the 
Peruvian Aprista Party. 

Introducing and linking these selected passages Mr. Plenn writes 
what appears to be a series of prose poems or poetic prose essayettes. 
Although it may be argued that Plenn’s “links” are overly emotional 
and entirely too subjective for historical narration, it can also be 
said that Hispanic America invites poetic and subjective treatment— 
one need but recall Archibald MacLeish’s Conquistador and W. H. 
Hudson’s Green Mansions. 

The Southern Americas, as Mr. Plenn terms them, demand that 
the outsider, the extranjero, take sides. One may write of the 
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mariachis and the dancing girls, the country clubs, the Andes by 
airplane, or one may write of the black and rust-colored peasants 
at work, the first sprouting of a field of life-giving maize, the blood 
on the street where a political leader has been slain. Abel Plenn 
has taken sides with progressive Latin Americans; The Southern 
Americas is the history of their lands as they might tell it. 

SAM SCHULMAN 


The Negro in America, by Arnold Rose. New York: Harper Broth- 
ers, 1948. $3.75 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICA, by Arnold Rose, is a timely condensation 
of Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma. Mr. Rose was associated 
with Mr. Myrdal in compiling information for this first exhaustive 
study of what is commonly referred to as the American race problem. 
In The Negro in America Mr. Rose has condensed into 321 gripping 
pages of smooth, flowing lay-language all the factual information 
and conclusions drawn in the original 1483 pages of technical phra- 
seology, charts, graphs, bibliographies and footnotes of the Myrdal 
work. 

The reader may not agree with Messrs. Myrdal and Rose in the 
conclusions drawn from the factual matter in this monumental study. 
He may hold with this reviewer that no “dilemma” (insoluble situ- 


ation) is posed in the American race problem. He may review the 
problem as one deeply rooted in the profit motivation of our eco- 
nomic structure instead of being a strictly moral issue. Finally, he 
may agree with the reviewer that, whereas the elimination of racial 
prejudice may yield only to the gradual therapy of education, much 
of the resultant racial discrimination, the highly provocative and 
immediate irritant, may be countered by the direct cautery of legis- 


lation. 

Whatever views are held, the reader's approach to sound conclu- 
sions will have a firmer factual foundation after he is acquainted 
with this highly important work. No busy person interested in one 
of the most vital problems of our times should be without this very 
readable condensation of an urgently important study. 

HOBART L. LAGRONI 


Latin America: Continent in Crists, by Ray Josephs. New York: 
Random House Inc., 1948. $4.50. 


WE ALREADY knew that Josephs could bring us an impressionistic, 
well-finished picture of the realities of a country. His Argentine 
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Diary showed us that. His new book is on the same order. The 
author has the ability of offering a panoramic view—as complete as 
it is possible to do—to the countries he studies. The book does not 
cover Central America nor Mexico; it omits Paraguay in South 
America, and studies only two Caribbean republics. 

Josephs sees quickly, and sees well. His pages are written on loca- 
tion and have the vitality of freshness. He does not intend to be 
methodical and achieves his purpose. At times, he leaves a subject 
unfinished to return to it later, a practice which hampers the studi- 
ous reader from finding topics coherently organized. 

The political information is brought up to date, and data on 
economy, the labor movement, and the press should be of real value 
to those interested in knowing Latin American conditions. Reading 
the book, one can see the appropriateness of his subtitle. Latin 
America is in crisis, but what country today is not? The chapters on 
Peru and Venezuela help us to understand the two coups d'état 
which recently occurred there. 

The author is objective, but he cannot help giving his own point 
of view. This does not detract from the value of the work, for his 
opinions are generally sound. The book is hurried, as was the trip 
of the writer, who does not pause overmuch to choose his words. The 
prose is sprinkled with Portuguese and Spanish expressions. It is a 
pity that the manuscript was not submitted to someone with a 
knowledge of foreign languages who might have protected the 
author from the frequent errors appearing in the text. 

MIGUEL JORRIN 


Malinche, or Farewell to Myths, by Hilde Kreuger, translated from 
the Spanish by the author. New York: Storm Publishers, 1948. $2.50. 


THIS BOOK is an attempt at partial interpretation of the Conquest of 
Mexico, concentrating upon Marina and her relationship with 
Cortez. Reading it is, on the whole, an extension of the experience 
one undergoes when he comes upon such a passage as this: 

“To attempt to find a logical and congruous explanation for a 
life such as Marina’s, which was certainly far from everyday routine, 
would be to violate the very mystery that gives it such charm. It is 
not merely curiosity that has impelled me to examine you, Marina 
(to want to know only for the sake of knowing is an attribute of the 
plebeian soul); I have approached you and that rich past to which 
you belong with the desire to give you new stature; for that is your 
charm, the charm with which you have fascinated so many and now 
fascinate me.” 
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Save for an interesting and surprisingly rational interpretation of 
the origins of the name Malinche as applied to both Cortez and 
Marina, the book floats in a welter of wet romanticism. And it is 
a dangerous romanticism, self-conscious romanticism which, dimly 
aware of the dank stream of self-love and self-pity which nourishes it, 
hides behind the beauty and validity of myth and the mystic. One 
has suffered too much recently from this kind of grotesque razzle- 


dazzle. It is pernicious and contemptible. 
KENNETH LASH 


America’s Colonial Record, by John Collier. London, England: 
Fabian Publications Ltd., 1947. 1 s. 


IT IS RARELY that a pamphlet elicits a review from a literary maga- 
zine, but this particular pamphlet is a little masterpiece. It is packed 
with well digested facts and with critical commentary which is at 
once rational and humanitarian. 

America’s varied and opportunistic policies towards the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, the Pacific Islands, the Panama 
Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, and the American Indians are re- 
viewed with understanding and authority. Credit is given whenever 
due, but the result is an indictment against bureaucracy, pressure of 


interests, and the disposition to grant a measure of political equity 
but hardly ever together with the economic emancipation that these 


dependent peoples need. 

The author has faith in American public opinion, and asks for 
more publicity of the facts, and less indifference on the part of those 
responsible for the welfare of our territories and dependencies. He 
recommends co-ordination through some federal agency entrusted 
with developing patterns of administration (to which other agencies 
could make their contributions) prompted by fair play, research, 
and the lessons of experience. 

JAMES MCNAN 
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A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE SOUTHWEST, XXVIII 


ie 


‘i BIBLIOGRAPHY, a service of the University of New Mexico's 
Research Bureau on Latin America and Cultural Relations in 
the Southwest, the School of Inter-American Affairs, the Department 
of Sociology, and the New Mexico Quarterly Review, attempts to 
list, with such thoroughness as time and resources permit, current 
materials dealing with the Southwest. The Southwest, as here de- 
fined, includes all of New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas, and parts 
of Utah, Oklahoma, Colorado, Nevada, and California. 

The symbol (F) designates fiction; (J) is used to indicate ma- 
terials on the juvenile level. 

Included in this issue are mainly those titles which were pub- 
lished or came to our attention between September 1 and December 
1, 1948. 

Recurring items of a general nature ordinarily listed only once 
a year to conserve space and needless repetition (indicated in the 
Spring, 1948, issue by a star) are being thoroughly checked and will 
appear in our next issue. 





BOOKS 


Allen, Betsy. The secret of Black Cat 
Gulch. New York, Grosset, 1948. $.75. 
(J) Adventure, romance and solution 
of 2 mysteries, all in New Mexico. For 
teen-age girls. 

Bidwell, John. In California before the 
gold rush. Los Angeles, Ward Ritchie 
Press, 1948. $3.75. Biography and his- 
tory of California before and during 
the gold rush. 

Bonham, Frank. Lost valley stage. New 
York, Simon & Schuster, 1948. $3.50. 


(F) Stage-stealing in El Paso-Tucson 
area during pre-Civil War period. 

Busch, Niven. The furies. New York, 
Dial Press, 1948. $3.00. (F) New Mex- 
ico in 1880's. 

Cheavens, Martha. Crosswinds. Boston, 
Houghton, 1948. $2.75 (F) Texas bor- 
der country. 

Cullimore, Clarence. Santa Barbara 
adobes. Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara 
Book Publishing Co., 1948. $4.90. 

Donoghue, Gerald. For peace comes 
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dropping slow. San Antonio, Naylor 
Co., 1948. $2.75. (F) Returned soldier 
finds contentment on South Texas 
ranch. 

Dougherty, James Henry. The wild 
wild West. Philadelphia, McKay, 1948. 
$2.50. (J) Verses about the opening of 
the West from the time of Daniel 
Boone to the United Nations Charter. 
Haley, J. Evetts. Jeff Milton, a good 
man with a gun. Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1948. $5.00. Life 
of late igth and early goth century 
southwestern law enforcement officer. 
Harkey, Dee. Mean as hell. Albuquer- 
que, University of New Mexico Press, 
1948. $3.00. Old West reminiscences of 
law enforcement officer in the New 
Mexico and Texas of 1882-1911. 
Hibben, Frank Cummings. Hunting 
American lions. New York, Crowell, 
1948. $3.75. Mountain lions of the 
Southwestern United States. 

Jefferson, B. C. Fair havens. New York, 
Macmillan, 1948. $3.50. (F) One man 
makes his fortune in Texas 

King, Ernest L. (As told to Robert E. 
Mahaffey) Mainline. Garden City, 
Doubleday, 1948. $3.00. Biography of 
one who rose from telegrapher to one 
of the top Southern Pacific executive 
positions 

Lauritzen, Jonreed. Song before sunrise. 
New York, Doubleday & Co., 1948. 


AND 


FRANK L. BAIRD 
$3.00. (F) Includes Navajos in New 
Mexico of 1840's. 

Lenski, Lois. Boom Town boy. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1948. $2.50. 
(J) Discovery of oil in Oklahoma. 
Myers, Virginia. Angelo’s wife. Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. $3.00. (F) 
California of 1830's. 

Peyton, Green. America’s heartland. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1948. $3.75. Development of Ok- 
lahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and New Mexico from days of Indians 
and cattlemen to their present cul- 
tural renaissance. 

Tavlor, Katherine Ames. Yosemite 
trails and tales. Stanford, California, 
Stanford University Press, 1948. $2.50. 
A guide book for the tourist. 

Timmons, Bascom N. Garner of Texas. 
New York, Harper, 1948. $3.00. 

Tousey, Sanford. Davey Crockett, hero 
of the Alamo. Chicago, A. Whitman, 
1918. $1.50. (J) For boys g-11. 

The Westerners brand book. (Limited 
edition) Los Angeles, Dawson's Book 
Shop, 1948. $7.50. Lore and history of 
Indians, early settlers, and others of 
old West 

Wilson, John W. High John the con- 

queror. New York, Macmillan, 1948. 

$2.50. (F) Texas negro farmer and 

domination by white landholder. 


PERIODICALS 


AGRICULTURE AND RANCHING 
Anaplasmosis in Ohkla- 
homa cattle. Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin B-323. 
Stillwater, Sept. 1948. 
Better oats for 
Oklahoma’ Agricultural 
Station, Bulletin B-g2e2. 
Sept. 1945 
_— . Oklahoma—region of oppor- 
tunity.” The Reclamation Era, $4: 
202 O4, November 1948 
Afanasiev, M. Preliminary study of tree 
plantations in Oklahoma: relative sur- 
vival by species, and factors affecting 
survival. Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin, T-29. Still- 
water, Jan. 1948. 
Beard, Charles Noble 
land use east of Monterey 


Geography, 24:286-95, 


Anonymous. 


Oklahoma. 
Experiment 
Stillwater, 


“Land forms and 
Bay.” Eco- 
Oct. 


nome 


1948. Monterey Bay region, California. 
Campbell, John D. Oklahoma Farmers’ 
experiences u ith cotton strippers. Ok- 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
B-324. Stillwater, Oct. 


lahoma 
tion, Bulletin 
1945. 
Claussen, W. Edmunds. “Cowboys need 
plenty horses.” New Mexico, 26:18- 
194+, Oct 1948. 
Durbam, S. Pastures in Oklahoma. Ok- 
lahoma Agricultural College, Exten- 
sion Circular 82. Stillwater, n.d. 
Easton, Robert. “Farmer Stiles.” Holi- 
day, 4:104-054+, Dec. 1948. Farmers of 
Fexas hill country 
Erickson, Franklin C. “The broken cot- 
ton belt.” Economic Geography, 24: 
263-68, Oct. 1948. Includes parts of the 
southwest. 
Johnson, Rich. “The farm and the fu- 
ture.” Arizona Highways, 24:14-17, 





GUIDE TO 
Nov. 1948. Present status and future 
needs of Arizona agriculture. 

Rowe, P. B. Influence of woodland cha- 
parral on water and soil in central 
California. California Dept. of Natural 
Resources, Div. of Forestry. Sacra- 
mento, 1948. 

Schlehuber, A. M., W. M. Osborn, and 
T. H. Johnston. Oat variety and cul- 
tural tests in Oklahoma, 1925-1947. 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin T-33. Stillwater, Nov. 
1948. 

Southern, J. H. and J. R. Motherat. 
Sales of farm land in three Texas 
counties, 1947. Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Progress Report 
1119. College Station, May 1948. 

Thomas, W. I. Upland cotton produc- 
tion in Arizona. Arizona Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin § 214. 
Tucson, March 1948. 

Webster, J. E., J. Sieglinger, and F. 
Davies. Chemical composition of sor- 
ghum plants at various stages of 
growth, and relation of composition to 
chinch bug (Blissus leucopterus) in- 
jury. Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin T-go. Stillwa- 
ter, Feb. 1948. 

Wilkinson, Garford. “Remaking a farm 
in a day.” The Reclamation Era, 34: 
215-16, November 1948. Farm recla- 
mation project near Tucumcari, New 
Mexico. 

Williams, Mattye Wilson. “Visit the W. 
C. Austin project.” The Reclamation 
Era, 34:209-11, Nov. 1948. W. C. Aus- 
tin project near Altus, Oklahoma, on 
north fork of Red river. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY, 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


Arnold, Oren. “Winning a degree—the 

pick and shovel way.” Desert Maga- 
zine, 11:13-18, Oct. 1948. University 
of Arizona Archaeological Field 
School. 

Austin, C. “Arizona gold; South Moun- 
tain park.” Recreation, 42:215-17, Aug. 
1948. 

Chapman, Berlin B. “Freedmen and 
the Oklahoma lands.” Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly, 29:150-59, 
Sept. 1948. 

Dobie, J. Frank. “Wildcatter.” Holiday, 
4:106-09+,, Dec. 1948. Texas oil work- 
ers. 

Drake, Robert J. “Archaeological inves- 
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tigations of the San Bruno shell 

mound, San Mateo county, Califor- 

nia.” El Palacio, 55:317-23, Oct. 1948. 

“Mollusca of the eastern basin 
of the Chaco river, New Mexico.” The 
Nautilus, 62:5-8, July 1948. 

Goldschmidt, Walter. “Social organiza- 
tion in native California and the ori- 
gin of clans.” American Anthropolo- 
gist, 50:444-55, July-Sept. 1948. 

Jones, Volney H. “A new and unusual 
Navajo dye (endothia_ singularis) .” 
Plateau, 21:17-24, Oct. 1948. 

Laudermilk, Jerry. “They left their 
prints in stone.” The Desert Maga- 
zine, 12:22-24, Dec. 1948. Fossils and 
fossil prints in the Grand Canyon, 
Arizona. 

Leonard, Olen. The role of the land 
grant in the social organization and 
social processes of a Spanish-American 
village in New Mexico. Doctor's thesis. 
Privately printed, Austin, Texas, 1948. 
$2.00. 

McGregor, John C. “A clay sandal last 
from Utah.” Plateau, 21:24-28, Oct. 
1948. From Butler Canyon, Utah. 

Smith, Marion B. “Comparison of the 
educational attainments of rural and 
urban population of the Southwest.” 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
29:125-36, Sept. 1948. Includes Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

Tichy, Marjorie F. “Valuable northern 
Rio Grande valley Spanish colonial 
colchas received.” El Palacio, 55:331- 
33, Nov. 1948. 

Trumbo, Theron Marcos. “The mys- 
tery of the pottery disks.” New Mex- 
ico, 26:20-214-, Oct. 1948. San Andres 
mountains. 

Weight, Harold O. “Shining rocks of 
Sidewinder.” Desert Magazine, 11:19- 
24, Oct. 1948. Rock deposits near Col- 
orado river, Yuma (Ariz.) area. 

Wayne, Donald. “Texas cattleman.” 
Holiday, 4:98-103+4-, Dec. 1948. Cattle 
industry of West Texas, near Vernon. 

Wendorf, Fred. “Early archaeological 
sites in the Petrified Forest National 
Monument.” Plateau, 21:29-32, Oct. 
1948. 


ARTS 
Dickey, Roland F. “Revival of Native 
Arts.” New Mexico Quarterly Review, 
18:305-14, Autumn 1948. 
Fisher, Reginald. “Thirty-fifth annual 
exhibition of painters and sculptors of 
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the Southwest—statement.” El Palacio, 
55:277-78, Sept. 1948. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. “The poetry of 
D. H. Lawrence.” New Mexico Quar- 
terly Review, 18:289-303. Autumn 
1948. 

Keen, Harold. “Lazy but full of beans— 
that’s Gordo, senor.” Editor and Pub- 
lisher, 81:46, Sept. 18, 1948. Gus Arri- 
ola, La Jolla, Calif., author of “Gordo” 
comic strip. 

MacKenzie, Christine B. “Artists of 
Scottsdale.” The Desert Magazine, 12: 
7-10. Dec. 1948. Scottsdale, Arizona. 

Schlater, Katharine. “Thirty-fifth an- 
nual exhibition of painters and sculp- 
tors of the Southwest—statement.” £/ 
Palacio, 55:279-90, Sept. 1948. 

Sims, Agnes C. “An artist analyzes New 
Mexico's petroglyphs.” El Palacio, 55: 
302-09, Oct. 1948. 

Tanner, Clara Lee. “Southwestern 
Chronicle: Southwest Indian arts and 
crafts.” Arizona Quarterly, 4:256-72, 
Autumn 1948. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Kidder, Alfred Vincent. “Sylvanus Gris- 
wold Morley.” El Palacio, 55:267-74, 
Sept. 1948. 

Olson, Bert H. “Levi Strauss, western 
pioneer manufacturer.” The Quar- 
terly, 30:209-12, Sept. 1948. 
Richardson, Toney. “Pioneer trader to 
the Navajo.” The Desert Magazine, 
12:26-29, Dec. 1948. Hermann Wolf, 
former trader in Northern Arizona. 

Walker, Stanley. “The lively hermit of 
Friday Mountain.” Saturday Evening 
Post, 38-39+, October 16, 1948. Roy 
Bedichek, Texas naturalist. 

Woolf, James D. “The treasure in the 
heart.” Reader’s Digest, 54:39-41, Dec. 
1948. Ann Lee of Amarillo, now pro- 
ducing plays for Santa Fe’s El Teatro. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Capps, Ethel S. “Saquaro flowers won't 
pose " The Desert Magazine, 12:20-21, 
Dec. 1948. The giant saquaro cactus 
in Arizona, northern Mexico and iso- 
lated spots along the Colorado river. 

Godsil, H. C. A preliminary population 
study of the yellowfin tuna and the 
albacore. Sacramento, 1948. California 
Dept. of Nat. Resources, Div. of Fish 
and Game, San Francisco, Bureau of 
Marine Fisheries. 
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Halloran, Arthur. “Whistling swans in 
the Tules.” Arizona Wildlife—Sports- 
man, 9:7, Nov. 1948. Colorado River 
near Yuma, Colorado. 

Stebbins, G. L., Jr. “Chromosomes and 
relationships of metasequoia and se- 
quoia.” Science, 108:95-98, July go, 
1948. California sequoias. 


CONSERVATION 


Anonymous. “Colorado—Big T—Gran- 
by dam and reservoir key units.” 
Western Construction News, 23:80-83, 
Nov. 1948. Granby dam on Colorado 
River. 

-——. “Dike in the desert.”” Roads and 
Streets, gi: 47-50, Nov. 1948. Protec- 
tive earth dike system along the Coa- 
chella Canal, Southern California. 

————, “Tulsa to build new dam and 
pipeline.” American City, 63:9, Sept. 
1gQ45 

Fox, Lester C. “A flood came.” Soil 
conservation, 14:108-111, Dec. 1948. 
Flood in Hydro, Oklahoma. 

Lamb, N. Raymond, and Lea County 
Operators Committee. New Mexico 
Oil and Gas statistical data for 1947. 
N. M. Bureau of Mines & Mineral Re- 
sources and N. M. Oil Conservation 
Commission, Circular 19-A. Socorro, 
1948. 

————. New Mexico Oil and Gas En 
gineering Data for 1947. N. M. Bureau 
of Mines & Mineral Resources and N. 
M. Oil Conservation Commission, Cir- 
cular 19-B. Socorro, 1948. 

Love, Frank H. “New unit in gas con- 
servation program.” The Petroleum 
Engineer, 19:107-110+, Sept. 1948. 
Absorption-type gasoline plant, Tomo- 
connorfield, Texas. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Anonymous. “Four-level super ‘cross- 
roads.’ Roads and Streets, 91:58-64, 
Sept. 1948. Hollywood-Santa Ana 
parkway, Ls Angeles. 

————. “Kitchen grinders, a sanitation 
measure.” The American City, 63:11, 
Oct. 1948. Sewerage disposal, Ray- 
mondsville, Texas. 

————.“New residents flood Califor- 
nia.” The Christian Century. 65: 
1058+, Oct. 6, 1948. 

Christie, George V. “Arizona, 1998.” 
Arizona Highways, 24:36-38, Nov. 
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1948. Arizona's future. 

Lavine, Harold. “Crowded California: 
land of come-one, come-all.” News- 
week, 32:36-7, Oct. 11, 1948. 
McKeever, H. H. “Progress on express- 
way construction in American cities.” 
Roads and Streets, 91:58-67+, Aug. 
1948. Houston, Texas. 

McLain, Jerry. “Pueblo gardens.” Ari- 
zona Highways, 24:30-35, Nov. 1948. 
Large low-cost housing project, near 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Perry, George Sessions. “Your neighbors 
the Hayneses.” Saturday Evening Post, 
32-33+, October 23, 1948. Story of 
Negro family of Cap Haynes, Milam 
county, Texas. 

Sister M. Philibert. “Nuns in New Mex- 
ico’s public schools.” America, 80:207- 
08, November 27, 1948. 

Spencer, Steven M. “We need more 
country doctors.” Saturday Evening 
Post, 36-37+-, October 9, 1948. Dr. 
Callan, country doctor, of Rotan, 
Texas. 

Taylor, F. J. “California’s biggest head- 
ache.” Saturday Evening Post, 20-21+4-, 
Aug. 14, 1948. 

Waters, Frank. “Crucible of conflict.” 
New Mexico Quarterly Review, 18: 
273-81, Autumn 1948. Navajo and 
Pueblo culture. 


EDUCATION 


Anonymous. “Oklahoma A. & M. col- 
lege sells record-sized bond _ issues.” 
School and Society, 68:150, Sept. 4, 
1948. 

Brown, Bruce. “Westerner round-up.” 
Student Life, 15:27, Nov. 1948. West- 
ern celebration, Lubbock Senior High, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

James, Ann and Rose Johnson. “Regu- 
lar or modified Phys Ed.” Student 
Life, 15:22, Nov. 1948. Tucson Senior 
High School, Tucson, Arizona. 

Johnson, Joan. “Hazel Kirke.” Student 
Life, 15:23, Oct. 1948. Drama produc- 
tion at Will Rogers High, Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma. 

McCaslin, Leigh S., Jr. “Texas A. & 
M. instrument course deals with oil- 
industry uses.” The Oil and Gas 
Journal, 47:40-41, Nov. 4, 1948. Texas 
A. & M. College. 

Stilwell, H. W. “Who will call the 
tunes?” Peabody Journal of Education, 
26:81-84, Sept. 1948. Increasing state 
supervision of Texas schools. 
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Sullivan, Frank. “An innocent in Tex- 
as.” Holiday, 4:114-115+, Dec. 1948. 
Fiction. Humorous “spiking” of rum- 
ors about Texas. 


FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


Anonymous. “A.I.M.E. and Interna- 
tional Mining Days meeting at El 
Paso outstanding event.” New Mexico 
Miner and Prospector, 10:2, Nov. 1948. 

“Boettiger to Giragi.” News- 

week, 32:50, August 9, 1948. Phoenix, 

Arizona newspapers. 

“Chance-Vought moves south 
to Dallas.” Manufacturers Record, 117: 
42-43, Sept. 1948. 

————. “Community applauds indus- 
try at Duncan's oil appreciation week.” 
Oil and Gas Journal, 47:72, Nov. 25, 
1948. Oil appreciation week, Duncan, 
Oklahoma. 

“Inspiration.” Arizona High- 
ways, 24:8-13, Nov. 1948. Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper Company, Globe- 
Miami area. 

————.“‘New gas pipe line from New 
Mexico to California plans construc- 
tion.” New Mexico Miner and Pros- 
pector, 10:4, Oct. 1948. 

“The magic circle.’ 


, 


Fortune, 


38:82-83. Oct. 1948. Promoting indus- 


trial movement to central region, 
including Oklahoma and North Texas. 
“World's first synthetic glycer- 
ine plant now operating.” Petroleum 
Refiner, 27:112-114, Oct. 1948. Shell 
Chemical Corporation plant near 
Houston, Texas. 

David, Herndon. “A. A. O. G. group 
hears report on ERP and new Cali- 
fornia field.” The Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal, 47:38, Nov. 4, 1948. Oil fields be- 
tween Cuyama valley and San Ardo, 
California. 

DeLoach, O. C. “Modern small refinery 
design: the McMurrey plant at Tyler, 
Texas.” Petroleum Refiner, 27:136-38, 
Oct. 1948. 

Duff, Dahl M. “Flare-gas waste greatly 
reduced, operators tell Texas commis- 
sion.” The Oil and Gas Journal, 47: 
49-50, Nov. 4, 1948. Texas oil fields 
and plans for utilization of gas flaring. 
Duff, Dahl M. “Southwest’s crude oil 
shortage easing as supply improves.” 
The Oil and Gas Journal, 47:150, Sept. 
23, 1948. 
Herndon, 


David. “California natural 
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gasoline men see no limit on propane 
growth.” The Oil and Gas Journal, 
47:66, Oct. 14, 1948. 

Jennings, G. P. and David A. Roach. 
“Semiautomatic pump-station controls 
on Borger, Texas—Denver products 
line operated jointly by Phillips and 
Shamrock.” The Oil and Gas Journal, 
47:204-206+., Sept. 23, 1948. 

Kimball, John T. “Markets.” Arizona 
Highways, 24:28-29, Nov. 1948. Ari- 
zona's potentialities regarding market- 
ing. 

Koonce, Bob. “Oil and water make Lov- 
ington boom.” New Mexico, 26:11- 
13+, Oct. 1948. Lovington, New Mex- 
ico. 

Leggett, Herbert A. “Arizona, 1948.” 
Arizona Highways, 24:4-7, Nov. 1948. 
Business gains and population growth 
in modern Arizona. 

McCaslin, Leigh S., Jr. “No opposition 
has developed to order closing 17 
Texas fields.” The Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal, 47:48, Nov. 18, 1948. 

“Proponents of 8-mile naviga- 

tion lane in Gulf to present case this 

week.” The Oil and Gas Journal, 47: 

217, Nov. 11, 1948. Houston-Galveston 

port area. 


Rains, Floyd A. 


“Materials.” Arizona 
Highways, 24:24-27, Nov. 1948. Ari- 
zona’s raw materials, markets, man- 
power, and transportation. 

Reed, Paul. “Today's natural gas con- 
struction methods in laying 26 & 30-31 
inch pipe lines.” The Oil and Gas 
Journal, 47:180-184+, Sept. 23, 1948. 
New southwest pipelines. 

State of California, Dept. of Natural 
Resources, Division of Oil and Gas. 
Summary of operations, California oil 
fields. 33rd annual report of state oil 
and gas supervisor. San _ Francisco, 
Jan.-June, 1947. 

Watson, Campbell and Don Taylor. 
“Mirror's bow on Oct 11 opens battle 
of L. A.” Editor and Publisher, 81: 
13, Oct. g, 1948. Opening of new Los 
Angeles Mirror. 


FOLKLORE 


Braddy, Haldeen. “Pancho Villa, folk 
hero of the Mexican border.” Western 
Folklore, 7:349-55, Oct. 1948. 
Devereaux, George. “Mohave coyote 
tales.” Journal of American Folklore, 
61:233-55, July-Sept. 1948. 

Grothe, W. “Dance federation is 
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formed.” Recreation, 42:234-35, Aug. 
1948. Folk dance federation of Califor- 
nia. 

Loomis, C. Grant. “The captive b’ar in 
California.” Western Folklore, 7:336- 
41, Oct. 1948. Captive bears in early 
California mining camps. 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Atkins, G. T. “A Texan goes prospect- 

ing uranium.” The Mineralogist, 16: 
511-513, Nov. 1948. Presidio County, 
Big Bend country. 

Blackford, John L. “Tinajas—canteens 
of the desert.” Nature Magazine, 41: 
472, Nov. 1948. Potholes and natural 
basins in the deserts of the Southwest. 
Deegan, Charles J. “New seismic shoot- 
ing method demonstrated at San An- 
tonio.” The Oil and Gas Journal, 
47:2144+-, Nov. 11, 1948. 

Gillerman, Elliot. “The bedding-re- 
placement fluorspar deposits of Spar 
Valley, Eagle mountains, Hudspeth 
county, Texas.” Economic Gealaem, 
43:509-517, Sept.-Oct. 1948. 

Green, Morton. A new species of dog 
from the lower Pliocene of California. 
U. of Calif. publications, Bulletin of 
Department of Geological Sciences. 
Berkeley, University of California 
press. 

Knox, Clinton C. Investigation of Mel- 
rose zinc-lead district Ottawa county, 
Oklahoma, and Cherokee county, 
Kansas. U. S. D. 1., Bureau of Mines, 
Report of Investigation 4337. Wash- 
ington, Sept. 1948. 

Mallory, William Wyman. “Pennsyl- 
vanian stratigraphy and structure, Vel- 
ma pool, Stephens county, Oklahoma.” 
Bulletin of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists. 32:1948-979, 
Oct. 1948. 

Stormont, D. H. “Dallas geophysicists 
and geologists study reefs and seismic 
methods.” The Oil and Gas Journal, 
47:60-61, Nov. 25, 1948. Symposium of 
Dallas Geological and Dallas Geophy- 
sical societies. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Anonymous. “Biscuits to helicopters.” 
New Republic, 119:8, August 9, 1948. 
Texas politics. 
“Calmer waters; upper basin 
states agree on division of Colorado 
River water.” Business Week, Aug. 7, 
1948. 
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“Five upper basin states make 
pact to share waters of Colorado 
river.” Electrical World News, 13075, 
Aug. 7, 1948. 

“Los Angeles parkway—first 
four-level grade separation.” Western 
Construction News, 23:75-78, Sept. 
1948. 


————. “Neck and neck.” Time, 52-23, 
Sept. 13, 1948. Texas senatorial contest. 
————. “Photo finish; Democratic pri- 
mary for senator.” Newsweek, 32:26, 
Sept. 13, 1948. Texas. 

———. “Texas seesaw.” New Republic, 
119:6-7, Sept. 13, 1948. Texas Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination. 

Green, Hartwell. “Texas Rangers.” 
Holiday, 4:114-115, 133-137, Nov. 1948. 
Kelso, Paul. “The Arizona ground 
water act.” The Western Political 
Quarterly, 1:178-82, June 1948. 
Leuchtenberg, W. E. “Revolt in Col- 
orado.” Nation, 167:260-61, Sept. 4, 
1948. 

Ware, W. L. “Town builds a park in 
one day.” Recreation, 42:293-94, Oct. 
1948. San Gabriel riverbed, Azusa, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Young, Colonel Clarence M. “FIDO 
clears the fog for Los Angeles.” The 
American City, 63:117, Oct. 1948. 
Zettel, Richard M. “Taxation for high- 
ways in California.” National Tax 
Journal, 1:207-25, Sept. 1948. 


HEALTH 


New Mexico Health Officer, “Annual 
Report: 1945.” Santa Fe: New Mexico 
Department of Public Health, 1948. 


HISTORY 


Allen, R. S. “Pinos Altos, New Mexico.” 
New Mexico Historical Review, 23: 
go2-32, Oct. 1948. Development and 
history of Pinos Altos, New Mexico. 
Anderson, Jean C. “The Pacific railroad 
survey in California.” The Quarterly, 
30:171-96, Sept. 1948. 

Burroughs, Harold A. “Return of Por- 
tola.” The Santa Fe Magazine, 42:9-10, 
Oct. 1948. 179th anniversary of Por- 
tola’s discovery of San Francisco Bay. 
Field, John. “The little bear and the 
big bear.” The Colorado Magazine, 25: 
253-55, Nov. 1948. Pioneer experiences 
in the San Luis Valley of Colorado. 
Gould, Janet Williams. “The Indians 
and pioneers of Corona and the Te- 
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mescal valley.” The Quarterly, 30:229- 
46, Sept. 1948. Southern California. 

Hammond, Guy O. “Early days in the 
Uncompahgre Valley.” The Colorado 
Magazine, 25:262-66, Nov. 1948. Un- 
compahgre Valley and Ouray district 
of Colorado. 
Hand, Irving F. 
1846." New Mexico, 
1948. 

Havins, T. R. “Texas fever.” The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 52: 
147-62, July 1948. Mid-1gth century 
ravages of Texas fever on cattle in- 
dustry. 

Jackson, William S, “Banking in Colo- 
rado Springs—the first sixty-two 
years.” The Colorado Magazine, 25: 
269-81, Nov. 1948. 

Lathrop, Barnes F. “Migration into 
East Texas, 1835-1860.” (cont.) The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 52: 
184-208, Oct. 1948. 

McLendon, James H. “John A. Quit- 
man in the Texas revolution.” The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 52: 
163-83, July 1948. 

Morgan, John. “Garland City, railroad 
terminus, 1878.” The Colorado Mag- 
azine, 25:259-62, Nov. 1948. Reprint of 
letter written from Garland City, one- 
time Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
road terminus. 

Muir, Emma. “Shakespeare becomes a 
ghost town.” New Mexico, 26:25-27+, 
Oct. 1948. 

Reeve, Frank D. (ed.) “Puritan and 
Apache: a diary.” New Mexico His- 
torical Review, 23:269-301, Oct. 1948. 
Biographical material on Henry M. 
Lazelle and parts of his journal while 
at Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Sears, R. W. “The pioneer store at 
Greenhorn on the Santa Fe trail.” The 
Colorado Magazine, 25:241-52, Nov. 
1948. Trading post at Greenhorn, Col- 
orado. 

Stanley, F. “New Mexico as a remote 
cause of the civil war.” El Palacio, 55: 
343-48, Nov. 1948. 

Westphall, Victor. “Albuquerque in the 
1870's.” New Mexico Historical Re- 
view, 23:253-68, Oct. 1948. Based on 
Westphall’s History of Albuquerque 
1870-1880, Master of Arts Thesis, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, 1947. 

Wilson, H. E. W. “New clues to the 
pegleg gold.” The Desert Magazine, 


“New Mexico diary, 
26:244+, Oct. 
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11:11-12, Oct. 1948. Borrego badlands, 
California. 
Winkler, E. W. “Check list of Texas 
imprints.” (cont.) The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, 52:209-26, July 
1945. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. “Arizona’s Highway Op- 
portunity.” Nature Magazine, 41:476- 
80, Nov. 1948. Review of a report on 
Arizona's roadsides. 

————. “New construction will double 
Los Angeles county sewerage.” West- 
ern Construction News, 23:81-84, Sept. 
1948. 

“WAL-Arizona deal.” Aviation 
Weekly, 49-50, Aug. 16, 1948. Arizona 
airwats, 

Ahrens, Robert E. “Rivers of steel that 
flow to Los Angeles.” Travel, 92:25- 
27+, Oct. 1948. Aqueducts furnishing 
water for Los Angeles. 
sill, Louise Price. “Arizona passport— 
casual living.” Arizona Highways, 14: 
13, Sept. 1948 

Fergusson, Erna. “What the Southwest 
means to me.” Arizona Quarterly, 4: 
197-202, Autumn 1948. 

Ingalls, A. G. “Night on Palomar; 
present problems and future astro- 
nomical plans.” Scientific American, 
179:12-17, Aug. 1948. Palomar observa- 
tory, California 

Muench, Joyce R. “When Tombstone 
came to Monument Valley.” Desert 
Magazine, 11:6-10, Oct. 1948. Filming 
of “My Darling Clementine,” Monu- 
ment Valley, Utah. 

Sutton, H. “Books, beards, and bottles.” 
Saturday Review of Literature, 31:28, 
August 21, 1948. 

United States Department of the Inte- 

National Park Service. Carlsbad 

National Park, New Mexico. 

Government Printing 


rior, 
Caverns 
Washington: 
Office, 1945. 
United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, National Park Service. Mesa 
Verde National Park, Colorado. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 
1945. 

United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, National Park Service. Tumaca- 
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Washington: Government Printing Of- 
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TRAVEL 

Anonymous. “Appointment in the 
sun.” Arizona Highways, 14:16-25, 
Sept. 1948. Arizona writer resorts. 

————. “Criss-crossing highway 101 be- 
tween San Francisco ana Los Angeles.” 
Sunset, 101:24-29, Nov. 1948. 

Cardwell, Laurence. “Tall trees and 
long twilight.” Arizona Highways, 14: 
8-11, Sept. 1948. Arizona mountain re- 
sorts, 
Dobie 
iday, 
1948. 

Freeman, Catherine, and Dick Freeman. 

“Red Rock Canyon.” Natural His- 
tory, 57:408-11, Nov. 1948. Red Rock 
Canyon in Southern California. 
Nordyke, Lewis. “The Panhandle.” 
Holiday, 4:110-11+4, Dec. 1948. Texas 
Panhandle. 

Oak, James. “Austin.” Holiday, 4:104- 
07, 129-31, Nov. 1948. Austin, Texas. 
Perry, G. S. “Rumpled angel of the 
slums.” Saturday Evening Post, 221: 
32-33+, August 21, 1948. San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Peyton, Green. “El Paso.” Holiday, 4: 
112-13+, Dec. 1948. El Paso, Texas. 
“San Antonio.” Holiday, 4: 

132-33, Nov. 1948. 

Smith, Gusse Thomas. “Escape from 
winter,” Arizona Highways, 14:4-7, 
Sept. 1948. Southern Arizona. 

South, Marshal. “Desert trails.” The 
Desert Magazine, 12:17-18, Dec. 1948. 
Santa Rosa mountains, southeastern 
California. 

Stilwell, Hart. “Magic Valley.” Holiday, 
4:101-03, 129, Nov. 1948. Lower Rio 
Grande valley. 

Woodbury. Clarence. “Boom town of 
the new frontier.” The American Mag- 
azine, 146:24-25-+4-, Sept. 1948. Midland 
and Odessa, Texas. 

Wright, Harold O. “Rock trek in the 
colorful Cadys.” The Desert Maga- 
zine, 12:11-16, Dec. 1948. Cady Moun- 
tains, east of Barstow, California. 


, J. Frank. “Texas: Part II.” Hol- 
4:98-99, 116-24, 126-27, Nov. 
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> REDESIGNING. The 
foremost contributor to this first is- 
sue of our new period is HELEN 
Gentry, who has redesigned for us 
practically every feature of the mag- 
azine. She was graduated from the 
University of California; learned 
fine printing at the internationally 
known Grabhorn Press in San Fran- 
cisco; worked as an all-around print- 
er and conducted a press of her own 
before going to New York twelve 
years ago. In New York she helped 
organize Holiday House of which 
she is a member. During the war she 
took of book 
producing for Simon and Schuster. 


over administration 
She has had a very successful career 
as a designer and typographic ex- 
pert, her work having been exhibit- 
ed by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts and The Trade Book 
Clinic. Helen Gentry, with her hus- 
band, the distinguished writer and 
editor David Greenhood, spends a 
part of each year in the Southwest. 

The lettering on the cover has 
been done by Ropert S. WALLACE, 
of Swampscott, Mass., now a GI stu- 


dent in Fine Arts at UNM. 


8 ART SERIES. The Quar- 


terly is gratified to inaugurate its 


series of illustrated issues by leading 
artists of the region with the work of 
whose 


Ernest L. BLUMENSCHEIN, 
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drawings in this issue were expressly 
done for the magazine. The cover 
ornamentation, also reproduced else- 
where, is a new design of the symbol 
“Moon, Morning Star and Evening 
Star,” used by the artist in his fam- 
ous canvas with the same title. 

“Blumy,” as his friends call him, 
has acquired many of the honors 
that come to a great artist: a score of 
medals, awards, prizes, and represen- 
tation in the most important gal- 
leries and private collections. He has 
illustrated for Century, Scribner's, 
McClure’s, Harper's, American, and 
several book publishers. As an art 
critic he is a recognized authority, 
having served as judge in notable 
art shows. 

One of the original Taos painters, 
he lives there with his wife Mary 
Shepard Greene and daughter Helen 
Greene, both of whom are also gift- 
ed artists, in a rambling adobe struc- 
ture where good art everywhere 
meets the eye. New Mexico paid 
homage to Blumenschein when the 
Museum of New Mexico organized 
from May go to June go, 1948, in its 
Art Gallery a “Retrospect Exhibi- 
tion of His Life Work.” Solemn ex- 
ercises were held in St. Francis Audi- 
torium in Santa Fe with participa- 
tion of Bert Phillips, Kenneth M. 
Adams, Theodore Van Soelen, How- 
ard Cook, Christine Hayler Ander- 
son, Reginald Fisher, and the late 
Sylvanus G. Morley, Director of the 
Museum, who awarded him a parch- 
ment with the title of first New Mex- 
ico Artist Fellow. 

Howarp 


Blumenschein’s critic, 


Cook, fully measures to his task. 
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One of the brilliant young Ameri- 
can artists, and a writer as well, he 
has won in the various media many 
important awards in this country 
and abroad. Besides oils and murals, 
his success in the graphic arts has 
been extraordinary. By commission 
of the War Department he led the 
South Pacific War Unit in the Sol- 
Islands. Colliers 
him artist war correspondent. He 


omon appointed 
has been guest professor at the Min- 
neapolis School of Art, Fine Arts 
Center of Colorado Springs, and the 
universities of Texas, California, 
and New Mexico. His eighth one- 
man exhibition in New York City is 
scheduled for this Spring. Howard 
Cook was born in Springfield, Mass., 
and moved to New Mexico several 
years ago. He lives near Ranchos de 
talented artist wife 


Taos with his 


Barbara Latham. 


80> ARTICLES. It was in the 


Spring of 1948 in the course of a 


conversation on the contemplated 
reorganization of Quarterly, 
Farge and Witter 


our 
that Oliver La 
Bynner suggested the project of pay- 
ing a tribute to Atice Corsin HEn- 
DERSON—poet, critic, editor, and one 
of the leading citizens of New Mexi- 
ca, always ready to stimulate intel- 
lectual interests and to sponsor just 
causes. The idea was accepted with 
enthusiasm, and both were assigned 
the editorship of the forty-seven 
page section devoted in this issue to 


Her 


story as told by the contributors, all 


her remarkable personality. 


associated with her in one way or 


another, converges into a memor- 
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able portrait. Three of her poems 
are published here for the first time. 
Witter Bynner, author of sixteen 
books of poetry and prose, lecturer, 
editor, has been for many years one 
of the recognized leaders of the 
Santa Fe group. Every initiative that 
can bring intellectual prestige to our 
State finds response in his generous 
mind. He divides his time between 
Santa Fe and Chapala, Jalisco, Mex- 
ico. His latest book is Take Away 
the Darkness. 
Oriver La Farce, 
Santa Fe, has authored a dozen im- 


who lives in 
portant books and is now waiting 
the publication in June by Hough- 
ton Mifflin of The Eagle in the Egg, 
a story of the Air Transport Com- 
mand. La Farge’s novel Laughing 
Boy won the Pulitzer Prize in 1929. 
Santa Eulalia, his latest published 
book, is reviewed in this issue. An 
unusual combination of scholar and 
creative writer, he encompasses an- 
thropological studies, fiction, and 
essays on public questions. He has 
been an indefatigable defender of 
Indian rights. 

Grorce Ditton has been on the 
staff of Poetry for twenty-four years. 
While an undergraduate student at 
Chicago he served as Associate Ed- 
itor with Harriet Monroe from 1925 
to 1927. He engaged for a while in 
advertising and spent two years in 
Europe on a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship. In 1937 upon the resignation 
Zabel, edited 
year after Miss Mon- 


of Morton who had 


Poetry for a 
roe’s death, he became editor and re- 
mained until drafted into the Army 
resumed the 


in 1942. In 1945 he 
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editorship. Mr. Dillon's contribution 
to the Alice Corbin symposium is 
the generous tribute of one genera- 
tion to another. 

Joun Gouvp Fietcuer has a bril- 
liant career in a score of books as 
poet, prose writer, critic, and trans- 
lator. He was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for poetry in 1939. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press re- 
cently published his Arkansas. 

Cart SANDBURG, poet, journalist, 
Lincoln scholar, American folk song 
has 


Remembrance 


recitalist, and radio narrator, 
recently authored 
Rock, Harcourt Brace. 

Papraic Coium, well-known Irish 
poet, dramatist, story writer, and lec- 
turer has been living in the United 
States since 1914. His Anthology of 
Irish Verse was published last year 
by Liveright. 

RutH LAuGHLIN, a native Santa 
in national 
magazines Her 
book Caballeros, a study of Spanish 


Fean, has published 


and newspapers. 
colonists and their descendants, has 
gone through twelve printings. The 
Wind Leaves No Shadow, a histori- 
cal novel picturing life in the Mex- 
ican province during the climactic 
years before the American occupa- 


tion, published last year by Whittle- 


sey House, will be issued in Danish 
next summer. 
Haniet Lone is one of those cul- 


tivated gentlemen who has made 
Santa Fe a more habitable place 
since he moved there in 1929 after 
a distinguished career as journalist, 
editor, and professor of English. In 
1933 he organized the Writers Edi- 


tions, a non-profit, co-operative pub- 


os 
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lishing venture. He is author of over 
a dozen books of poetry and prose. 
His Pifion Country is a very sensi- 
tive interpretation of the New Mex- 
ican region. 

SpuD JOHNSON 
years in the 


conducted for 


many New Mexico 
Quarterly Review a department un- 
der the title “On and On.” Born 
in Illinois, he has spent most of his 
life in the West. A newspaper and 
magazine editor, he has been on the 
staff of The New Yorker and Sunset 
Magazine. Besides books of poems, 
he has published pamphlets and 
contributed to periodicals. At pres- 
ent he is editor of El Crepusculo, 
Taos weekly paper. Through his as- 
sociation with the Harwood founda- 
tion and other enterprises, he has 
participated in many New Mexican 
cultural activities. 

The New Mexico Quarterly Re- 
view thanks the editors and con- 
tributors, extends its greetings to 
Alice Corbin Henderson, and hopes 
that she will accept the words here 
collected as an expression of grati- 
tude for the great contributions 
made by her and her husband, the 
late William Penhallow Henderson, 
to the life of New Mexico. 

In 1935 Duptey Wynn published 
a stimulating article “The South- 
western Regional Straddle.” Ever 
since he has been in search for an- 
swers to some of the problems that 
the present direction and the future 
of culture in our region raise. His 
studies on Mary Austin; his essay 


“A Liberal Looks at 
published in 


Tradition,” 
1936; his chapter 


“American Culture Today and To- 
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morrow” in Foundations of an Am- 
Philosophy of 
his work as member of the 
Second 
the Hu- 
Denver in 1944, 
the proceedings of which he edited 
in the volume The Humanities at 
Work; his directorship of UNM 
publications; and his editorship of 
New Quarterly Re- 
view, 1940-1947—are all significant 


erican Education, 
1942; 
Board 


Regional Conference on 


of Directors of the 


manities held in 


the Mexico 
contributions to the critique of the 
culture of the Southwest. Born and 
educated in Texas, he has taught 
English at New York University and 
the University of New Mexico, and 
occupies at present the position of 
Professor of English and Chairman 
of the staff of the Humanities pro- 
gram at the University of Colorado. 


80> STORIES. Warren Beck, 
the author of “Shadow of Turning,” 
has been professor and tutor in 
English composition at Lawrence 
College since 1926. One of the best 
short-story writers in America to- 
day, he has been represented many 
times in anthologies. Some of his 
stories have been collected in two 
The Blue Sash The 
Fish. His novels Final 
(1945 Friends of 

Award) 


volumes and 
First 


Se ore 


two 
American 
Writers and Pause Under 
the Sky have also been published in 
contributed to 


England. He has 


leading periodicals articles on the 


short 
Faulkner, Virginia Woolf, Sinclair 
Lewis and E. B. White. 

Within the compass of a sketch, 


RicHarp F. 


story, c ontem porary poetry, 


BenreNDT has given a 
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synthesis of his keen observations in 
various parts of Guatemala during 
the summer of 1948. Born and edu- 
cated in Germany, he came to Latin 
America in 1935, fleeing from the 
Nazi After 
teaching at the National University 
of Panama, he entered the United 


regime. five years of 


States, where he has become a Citi- 
zen. Among other institutions, he 
has taught at UNM and Colgate 
University, where he holds the posi- 
tion of Professor of International 
Affairs 
Studies. Professor Behrendt has pub- 
lished extensively in thirteen coun- 


and Chairman of Area 


tries in the German, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, French, and Flemish languages. 
His latest publication is Modern 
Latin America in Social Science: a 
Selected and Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy 
Press, 1949.) 

“Cave Canem” is the first pub- 


(University of New Mexico 


lished story of Norton B. Crowe i, 
of the English department of UNM. 
This stark the 
physical and psychic, of environ- 


tale of influences, 


ment on man’s actions, contains 
symbolic values which the discern- 
ing with 
Texas will native of 


Iowa, Mr. Crowell resided in Dallas 


reader well-acquainted 


discover. A 


from 1919 to 1937 and took a B.S. 
and a M.A. degree from Southern 
Methodist University. He was an 
Ensign, USNR, in the last war, and 
received his doctorate at Harvard in 
1946. The son of the well-known 
poet, Grace Noll Crowell, literary 
tradition runs strong in the family. 
He has just finished a book, Alfred 


Austin: Victorian. 
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2 NEW MEXICO POETRY 
CONTEST. The response to the 
New Mexico Quarterly Review 
Poetry Awards announced in our 
Autumn and Winter issues was be- 
yond expectations. A total of 355 
poems was submitted from _practi- 
cally all sections of the State. Judges 
were Witter Bynner, Santa Fe, chair- 
man; Paul Horgan, Roswell; Dean 
Mowrer, Albuquerque; and Edwin 
Honig, Sandoval. 

The judges decided to read “in- 
communicado” the poems unsigned 
and only identified by a number, 
awarding points in separate lists 
which were checked and rechecked 
in our offices. On request of the 
judges, we are giving the points re- 
sults as to the prize poems: Cate- 
gory I, Jene Lyon (points by Mow- 
rer, Honig, and Bynner); Hucu 
McGovern (by Bynner, Honig, and 
Mowrer). Category II. J. T. Perct- 
vaL (by Horgan and Bynner); Ken 
Las (by Honig and Mowrer). Evi- 
dently the judging of poetry is a 
task in which general agreement is 
well-nigh impossible. Mr. Witter 
Bynner contributed $75 and Mr. 
John B. Jackson, of Santa Fe, $50 
toward the prize money. The Editor 


expresses gratitude to the donors, 
to the judges for their labor, and to 


the contestants for their interest. 

The four prize poems are pub- 
lished in this issue. Jene Lyon, from 
Kansas City, Mo., a senior GI stu- 
dent at UNM, former editor of The 
Thunderbird, and now editor of 
The Mirage, has had verse pub- 
lished in Accent. Hugh McGovern, 
from Detroit, also a senior GI stu- 
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dent at UNM, has been published 
by Story Magazine, University of 
Kansas City Review, Common 
Ground, Interim, New Signatures, 
and the New Mexico Quarterly Re- 
view. He is now writing a novel, 
and a critical study of Kenneth 
Patchen. J. T. Percival, from Brook- 
lyn, New York, now living in Al- 
buquerque, organized and operated 
a summer theatre at Bedford Vil- 
lage, N. Y. He is completing a three- 
act play. “Are the Eyes of Christ for 
Christ Alone?” is his first publica- 
tion. Ken Lash, born in New Brit- 
ain, Conn., is a member of the Eng- 
lish department of UNM. He has 
published criticism and verse in 
Journal of Philosophy, The Expli- 
cator, and New Mexico Quarterly 
Review. 

Honorable mentions were award- 
ed in Category I to Helen Kress, 
Crown Point, Ind., for two poems; 
Tom Calkins, Albuquerque, two 
poems; Jene Lyon, two poems; Al- 
bert Cornetti, Albuquerque, one 
poem; L. B. Wallerstein, Los Ange- 
les, one poem; Daniel A. Skillin, 
New York City, one poem. All are 
students at UNM. In Category II: 
to Allison Ross, Albuquerque, for 
three poems; Sam Schulman, Albu- 
querque, one poem; Jetta Carlson, 
Albuquerque, two poems; Peggy 
Pond Church, Taos, one poem; 
Laura B. Beleher, Santa Fe, two 
poems; and J. T. Percival, one 
poem. 

Albuquerque contributed about 
39 per cent of the entries; Raton, 
Santa Fe, Clovis, Tucumcari, Los 
Alamos, and Gallup, 45 per cent; 
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and 
maining 16 per cent. 


nineteen other towns the re- 


80> OTHER POETRY. Hor. 
ace E. HAMILTON, a native of Madi- 
son, Ind., spent his boyhood in 
China, where his parents were mis- 
sionaries and teachers. He has con- 
tributed prose and poetry to many 
reviews and published a volume of 
verse, Through the Moongate. He is 
now teaching at Rutgers University. 
This is his first appeafance in our 
Quarterly. Myron H®™ Broomett, 
now living at Hesperus, Colo., has 
contributed often to these pages. He 
is the author of a book of poems, 
The Time by Dialing. Byron Vaza- 
KAS, a New Yorker, has also ap- 
peared before in our Quarterly. A 
contributor to most literary maga- 
zines since 1940, he has figured in 
several anthologies and published a 


book of poems, Transfigured Night. 
Tom Cackins, from Albuquerque, is 
a GI student at UNM. His first pub- 
lished poem appeared in our Spring, 


1948 issue. 


> BOOKS AND COM.-. 
M ENT. The leading review in this 
for Re- 
BUNKER, a 


is “Faulkner: a Case 
gionalism” by Rosert 
native of Boston. After four years in 
the Navy he joined the Indian Serv- 
ice, where he works at present. His 
Said the Grass Was 
Green was published last year by 
Mr. Bunker 
been a regular contributor to our 
Quarterly New 
Mexico. In his review of Faulkner's 


issue 


novel Amanda 


Swallow-Morrow. has 
came to 


since he 


Intruder in the Dust, he discusses 
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with originality some of the com- 
plex problems of regionalism. 
Other reviewers are Epwin Honic, 
our Poetry Editor, now holding a 
Guggenheim fellowship for the writ- 
ing of critical studies on compara- 
tive literature; Ltoyp L6ézes Gorr, 
Albuquerque painter and art critic 
who has just finished the illustra- 
tions for Roland F. Dickey’'s 
Mexico Village Arts, to be released 
in April by the University of New 
Mexico Press; JoHn M. Cooper, the 
noted anthropologist from the Cath- 


New 


olic University of America; Lioyp 
W. Crarke, Dean of St. John’s Epis- 
copal Cathedral, Albuquerque; Ros- 
ERT WILKEN, President of the Cath- 
olic Teachers College, Albuquerque; 
FLORENCE RocKkwoop KLUCKHOHN of 
the Graduate Department of Sociol- 
ogy at Harvard University; E. B. 
Mann, Albuquerque writer, author 
of seventeen western novels, and 
Guns and Gunning editor, Fly and 
Shell; W. A. Keener, prominent 
Albuquerque attorney, author of 
several books on the region: HoBart 
L. LaGrone, President of the New 
Mexico State Conference of Branch- 
es of the NAACP; and C. V. Wick- 
ER, IT. M. Pearce, JutiA KELEHER, 
Lucy HAZARD, MIGUEL 
Jorrin, JAMEs McNAN (pen name), 
Ken Lasn, and Sam ScHULMAN, all 
in the faculty of UNM. 

“A Guide to the Literature of the 


Southwest,” is compiled by LyLe 


I OCKWOOD 


SAuNpDERS of the Department of Soci- 
ology, UNM, on leave at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and Frank L. 
Barrp, of the School of Inter-Amer- 


ican Affairs, UNM. 








Short Stories by 
Warren Beck 


A writer of growing importance, Warren Beck's two novels, 
Final Score and Pause Under the Sky, have won wide critical 
acclaim including the Friends of American Writers award. 
But it is in the short story that Warren Beck has achieved 
his greatest successes. Often selected for The Best Short 
Stories of the Year collections, his stories have won a wide 
audience by their insight, compassion, and lucid style. These 
two volumes gather the best of them to date. 


THE BLUE SASH 
and Other Stories 


“. . . definitely a discovery. Using a swift, lean prose, ner- 
vous and stinging and delicate, Mr. Beck has a faculty for 
transmuting rather ordinary situations into something subtly 
and absorbingly interesting.”—New York Times 


“A writer of considerable range, craft and sensitivity”— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“Undoubtedly one of our finest artists in the short story 
genre.”—Philadelphia Inquirer 


12 stories, 198 pages $2.00 


THE FIRST FISH 
and Other Stories 


“He is a sincere and earnest artist who always strives, often 
most successfully, to express the vital problems of very 
human people.”—The Saturday Review of Literature 


“Mr. Beck’s range over the sea of human emotion and 
experience is soundly oriented. . . . He fishes in the stream 
of time, which moves quietly but in sometimes frightening 
deeps.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“He writes about ordinary middle class people doing 
ordinary things. His particular ability is to reveal the 
complexity and significance of such people in such action.”— 
U. S. Quarterly Book List 


13 stories, 212 pages $2.50 
order from 


THE ANTIOCH PRESS 
Associated with Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 














A Calendar of... 


Important Books 


NEW MEXICO VILLAGE ARTS 
by ROLAND F. DICKEY 


An intimate introduction to the arts and crafts most 
characteristic of Spanish New Mexico, tracing village 
architecture, furnishings, textiles, metal work and 
religious art from their beginning to present day. An 
absorbing presentation brilliantly illustrated with 
eighteen color drawings and fifty black-and-whites 
by the celebrated Southwest artist, Lloyd Lozes Goff. 


$7.00 





April 15 





FLUTE OF THE SMOKING MIRROR 
by FRANCES GILLMOR 


A swift-moving biographical narrative based on the 
fabulous Aztec poet-king, Nezahualcoyotl. Scrupu- 
lously documented for reference; brilliantly written 
for fascinating reading. Amusing illustrations by 
Ola Apenes of Mexico and Norway. 

$4.00 


April 15 





NAVAHO WEAVING 
by CHARLES AVERY AMSDEN 


A re-issue of America’s most authoritative study of 
one of its oldest and finest arts. A superbly written 
volume covering techniques and colorful history. Six 
full-color plates, one hundred and seventeen black- 
and-whites, twelve figures. 

$10.00 


More distinguished books from 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO PRESS 
Albuquerque 





